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PASTORALIA 
The Secret of the King’ 


The convert who surveys the path by which he has been led, and 
analyzes the various experiences through which he has passed, will 
be the last to attribute his conversion to his own personal efforts 
or to ascribe it to merely natural causes. It is his profound convic- 
tion that during all his groping he has enjoyed a mysterious guid- 
ance, which has conducted him with unerring certainty to the final 
goal. At times there was something compelling in this mysterious 
force which urged him onward, and did not allow him to rest until 
he had taken the last step. It was this force that utilized what 
seemed to be irrelevant circumstances, unified seemingly unrelated 
experiences, gave cohesion to all his thoughts, and imparted a defi- 
nite orientation to his striving. Except for such a planning and 
harmonizing influence, we would be at a loss to account for the unity 
and consistency of the complicated, and sometimes long drawn out 
process that finally culminates in the event of conversion. Labyrin- 
thine may be the ways by which the convert is led, but they main- 
tain a definite direction from which they never swerve. The human 
efforts are anticipated and seconded by some superior activity that 
illumines, encourages, strengthens, attracts, impels and directs. The 
convert is not alone on the road that brings him to the Catholic faith. 
A strong hand guides him, as a child is led by its mother. In this 
connection Father Th. Mainage, O.P., speaks of a certain dualism 
which manifests itself in the phenomenon of conversion. “We will 
see,” he writes, “that the consciousness of the convert exhibits a 
strange dualism: one would think it was at the mercy of a force at 
once external and immanent. And this force is neither brutal nor 


1“For it is good to hide the secret of a king; but honorable to reveal and con- 
fess the works of God” (Tob., xii. 7). 
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unintelligent. It acts as if proceeding from a skilful teacher, thor- 
oughly acquainted with its psychological and moral field of action, 
To such an extent is this the case, that conversions can be reduced 
to a certain type of phenomena, to a case of education, with this 
curious difference that the educator does not show himself. And 
who, then, is this mysterious teacher? A comparison of experience 
with the facts of Catholic doctrine will reveal His Name: God Him- 


92 


self present in the consciousness of the convert. This conscious- 


ness of a mysterious attraction and of a guiding and directing in- 


fluence is in perfect accord with the words of our Lord: “No man 
can come to Me, except the Father, who hath sent Me, draw him.” * 


TESTIMONY OF CONVERTS 


Not all converts experience the influence of this power other than 
themselves in the same manner. Some feel it merely as a powerful 
attraction that directs them in their search after the truth, and guides 
them into fruitful paths of inquiry. To others it manifests itself in 
a more dramatic fashion, and assumes some outward embodiment. 
But all are unanimous in declaring that their conversion is not their 
own work, but that it is due to the operation of grace. This is such 
a common phenomenon that we would feel shocked if we heard any- 
one assuming the full credit for his conversion. We will let con- 
verts speak on their own behalf. 


Our first witness is Professor Dr. Albert von Ruville, who writes: 
“Though I continued for a long time to move with the current of 
my old accustomed conceptions, the Truth drew me with the power 
of a whirlpool, more and more compellingly, until I was engulfed 
by it.’ * Another one says: “When I seek to give an account of the 
manner in which I found my way into the Catholic Church, I have 
no complicated process of thought or painful grappling with difficult 
intellectual problems to record. Faith (if one may dare to couple 


2“Introduction a la Psychologie des Convertis” (Paris). Cfr. also “Psy- 
chologie de la Conversion,” wherein the author writes: ‘Le converti n’est pas 
seul sur le chemin qui le conduit 4a la vie catholique. Il est deux. 
Il se sent, deux. Et ce dualisme est tellement universel que je n’hesite pas ay 
reconnaitre l’un des traits fondamentaux, sinon le trait essentiel, de la conversion.” 
In the conversion of St. Paul, as also in that of St. Augustine, the mysterious 
presence manifests itself in a dramatic manner. In both cases a voice from 
without is heard. 


3 John, vi. 44. 
4 “Back to Holy Church” (New York City). 
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the great and heroic with the very little) came to me as it came to St. 
Paul, by means of a sudden illumination, without struggle or effort 
on my own part.” * More explicit is the following: “It is very diffi- 
cult indeed to set forth concisely in black and white the reasons which 
led one to submit to the Catholic Church. Or I would rather say 
it is impossible. The Introit for the Mass for the Third Sunday 
after Pentecost, the day when at last I found the light so long sought 
for, seemed to me then, as now, to express the whole truth: Factus 
est Dominus protector meus et eduxit me in latitudinem, saluum me 
fecit quoniam volutt me. The Lord has become my Savior; it was 
all His doing, none of mine. He had led me out of the confined 
prison of heresy im latitudinem, into a broad place, even into the 
liberty of the sons of God. He had set my weary feet upon the 
Rock, and ordered my goings. And the reason? Ah! that was His 
secret. He saved me because He wanted me. Why He should want 
one so useless, one so worthless—that was His secret; a mystery of 
His predestinating love, which I can only wonder at and adore.” ° 

That the convert experiences the guidance of an invisible power 
is the frank admission of Mr. Joseph E. Colton. “To count all the 
mental steps,’”’ he says, “that marked the ascent from out of the mist 
to the mountain top; to trace each step of the way from doubt to 
certainty, is happily something that is not required of me. It is 
enough to say that I was guided by an invisible hand to enter the way 
that led to the sublime verities, to that height where the vision was 
clear.”’* Very much to the same effect is what Mr. Caryl Coleman 
writes : “The world at large has very little curiosity about a man who 

5 The Rev. Robert Bracey, in “Roads to Rome” (New York City). 

6 The Rev. Bede Camm, B.A., in “Roads to Rome.” The same writer concludes 
his account with the following remark: “A conversion, then, is, and must always 
be, the work of God. No amount of reading, no amount of controversy, will ever 
bring to a soul the Divine light of faith. It is dark till God illuminate it.” From 
the same source we take the following quotation. “When a convert,” writes Mr. 
George Hare Patterson, “looking back, sees the path by which he has traveled 
homeward, notes its devious course, its pitfalls, and its snares, and realizes that 
by the mercy of God he is safe in the fold of the Mother Church after all, he 
feels impelled to chant his Te Deum in joy, and thankfulness. But when such 
a one is asked to tell how it all came about, what tended to produce so great a 
change in his life, he is at first almost at a loss for a reply. The Holy Spirit’s 
leadings and promptings are in most cases so subtle, that it is extremely difficult 
to say definitely: This or that made me a Catholic. Doubtless, God uses second 
causes to bring about His merciful ends in the souls of men, but the whole is a 
supernatural operation, and those who have undergone it can only sum up all in 


the words of the man born blind: ‘One thing I know, that whereas I was blind 


now I see.’” x . , 
7In “Beyond the Road to Rome.” Edited by Georgina Pell Curtis (St. Louis, 
Mo.). 
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joins any Church, except the Church which is called Catholic, not 
only by its own members, but by its adversaries. Let him unite with 
that organization and the world is eager to know the reasons for his 
doing so. Almost the first question asked the convert is: ‘What led 
you to become a Catholic?’ It is a question often very difficult to 
answer, so as to be understood by a non-Catholic mind, one un- 
believing in the kingdom of grace—the action of the Holy Ghost 
upon a human soul. Every convert, the moment he enters the one 
fold of Christ and begins to live a life of faith, feels and recognizes 
how little he has had to do with the blessing that has come to him; 
therefore, it is much easier for him to give the reasons why he is a 
Catholic, than why he became one.” * Part of the process of con- 
version remains shrouded in mystery and cannot be rationally 
analyzed. There is a very active and dynamic factor that discloses 
itself in the effects, but the operations of which are hidden from the 
human eye. It is that what Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson means 
when he says: “The only sound reason for submitting to the Catholic 
Church is that the illuminating Grace of God, acting through the 
channels of intellect and emotion, and intuition, and other faculties 
and powers of human nature, forms a conviction in the convert’s 
whole being that that Church is the one organ of Divine Revelation, 
and aids the will to act upon that conviction. To give an exhaus- 
tive account, therefore, of all the parts of the process, in the case of 
an individual, is of course a hopeless impossibility.” ® There is an 
invisible agency, then, that opens the eyes of the convert and makes 
him see the significance of things that otherwise would have been 
meaningless and irrelevant to him. The activity of this mysterious 
agency resembles very much that of the teacher and the educator, 
whose function it is to direct the attention of the pupil and to open 
up to him perspectives which otherwise would remain unnoticed. All 
the experiences of the convert point to the fact that he is in the 
hands of an exceedingly skillful teacher. 


8In “Some Roads to Rome.” Edited by G. P. Curtis (St. Louis, Mo.). 


®In “Beyond the Road to Rome.” With dramatic suddenness the invisible 
presence manifests itself in the conversion of Adolphe Retté. In the account 
which he gives of his conversion we read: “Je tenais la clef qui l’ouvrait quand, 
soudain, une lumiére éblouissante se fit dans mon ame enténébrée. Je m’arrétai 
net. Et alors j’entendis, oui, j’entendis la voix céleste et bien connue qui me criait: 
Dieu! Dieu est la! Foudroyé par la Grace, je tombai a genoux: Merci, mon 
Dieu, murmurai-je, tout sanglotant, vous étes revenu” (“Du Diable a Dieu. His- 
toire d’une conversion,” Paris). 
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BROWNSON ON GRACE AND LOGIC 


Of the insufficiency of mere dialectics we have already spoken. 
To bring about conversion, logic must be vitalized and informed by 
Divine Grace. In other words, the invisible teacher must present the 
arguments in such a manner that they become effective. Orestes A. 
3rownson, himself a convert and at the same time a psychologist 
of rare insight and unusual penetration, may be profitably heard 
on the subtle relation of logic to grace in the process of conversion. 
The distinguished convert is quite convinced that conversion is not 
the work of logic. Speaking of the conversion of our countrymen, 
he says: “But we have believed, and still believe, that logic can do 
very little towards their conversion. Arguments directly for the 
Church, or directly against the doctrines they profess, are in our 
judgment of very little utility. The evil lies in the heart rather than 
in the head, and motives addressed to the affections are far more 
likely to be efficacious than those addressed to the intellect. It is to 
the conscience that we must speak, and it is only as we can make them 
feel that they have souls to be saved, that religion should be the 
great affair of their lives, that they are in a lost condition and should 
cry out speedily, ‘Lord, save us, we perish,’ that we can effect much 
for their conversion. Then, again, conversion is the work of divine 
grace, and we can do little towards effecting it, except by our prayers. 
Logic and controversy are feeble instruments, but the fervent effec- 
tual prayer of the just availeth much. God will grant anything to 
the humble prayer of faith. The best way to convert those without, 
the only way in which we can effectually labor for their conversion, 
is to live ourselves so as to merit the blessing of God on our prayers. 
Hence, whatever tends to make Catholics faithful, obedient, humble, 
devout, prayerful, has an indirect, if you will, but a powerful tend- 
ency to convert the unbelieving and the sinful. If all the Catholics 
here were what they should be, their prayers would obtain the con- 
version of the country. This is the doctrine we have always insisted 
on, and it is to mistake us entirely to suppose, that our sole or our 
chief reliance is on logic, and therefore very unreasonable to pro- 
nounce us a mere juggler or sophister because men can read our argu- 
ments without becoming believers. Our arguments have their use, 


and seldom fail of accomplishing all we propose to accomplish by 
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them. But we must tell our friends outside, that there is no power 
on earth, or even in heaven, to convert them against their will, or 
without their voluntary concurrence. They must be willing, and 
must themselves take part. The grace of prayer is given unto all 
men. Let them ask, and they will receive; seek, and they will find; 
knock, and it will be opened unto them. If they beg of God grace 
to open the eyes of their understanding, and to move and incline 
their will to the truth, they will find our arguments sufficiently con- 
clusive; but without the grace which enlightens the understanding 
and inclines the will, no argument can affect them, and their con- 
version is impossible.” 7° The Divine Teacher is indispensable. It 
is only He that can make us see the compelling force of the argu- 
ment. Therefore, Brownson severely criticizes certain novels of his 
day that overemphasize the rational side of the process of conversion. 
“A still more serious objection,” he writes, “to these works is, that 
they make no account of the necessity and agency of grace in the 
fact of conversion. To read them, one would think conversion is a 
purely rational or human process, and that nothing is more simple 
and easy than to convert a Protestant. The facility with which they 
effect conversions—on paper—is marvellous. Rich heiresses, crabbed 
old papas, and sour old uncles, and wild young men, and giddy young 
girls, are all subdued by a few commonplace arguments, and made 
devout and edifying Catholics. But conversion is no merely rational 
or human process. In vain we reason, in vain we prove every point, 
in vain we refute every objection, if grace be not present to open 
the understanding and incline the will. Till grace operates and dis- 
pels the mist which the devil throws before the eyes of his children, 
they can see nothing opposed to his kingdom, though as plain as that 
two and two are four. Converts whom God has, in his great mercy, 
brought from darkness to light, from death to life, are prone to for- 
get this. We fancy the path by which we came was plain and 
smooth, straight and continuous, and that nothing is easier than to 
point it out to our neighbors and persuade them to walk in it; but we 
overlook the fact that it was grace which made it so, and enabled 
us to walk in it without stumbling. Where grace is operative, all is 
indeed smooth and easy. It is marvellous how readily all difficulties 


10 “The Works of Orestes A. Brownson.” Collected and arranged by Henry F. 
Brownson (Detroit), Vol. VII. 
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give way, how obvious and beautiful the truth appears, how sudden- 
ly, and of themselves, all objections vanish. Strange we did not see 
this before! How could we be so blind? How could we regard 
that objection as pertinent, or that argument as solid? It is grace, 
not human reason, that makes the crooked straight and the rough 
even. How, then, without grace, shall the unbelieving or the mis- 
believing feel the force of our arguments? Or why shall we be 
astonished that they do not see as we see? When we were in their 
shoes, we saw no more than they do; and why should we ask them 
to see what, when we were as they, we saw not? . . . Conver- 
sion, if conversion, is no human work. ‘Convert us, and we shall 
be converted.’ We do not come, we are brought; and in a way 
which is always a mystery unto ourselves. We cannot explain the 
process. It is not our doing, but God’s doing, and His alone be the 
praise and the glory. This fact needs to be known by those without, 
that they may be induced to look not to themselves, but to God, for 
illumination.” ** 

Conversion, then, can be best described as a process of education 
in which an invisible educator, a Divine Pedagogue, takes in hand 
the convert, and applies his mental faculties to the perception of 
supernatural truth in such a manner that he acquires a more pene- 
trating vision than his unaided efforts could give him. The con- 
vert is aware that, under the illumination which is poured into his 
mind, his intellectual horizon expands and his range of vision is ex- 
tended. He fully realizes that, without this enlightenment that has 
its source outside of his own mind, he would be unable to see what 
he is thus made to see. This experience is actually present, and is 
an integral part of the process of conversion. We are not now con- 
cerned with the interpretation but merely with the fact, to which 
even non-Catholic philosophers testify. Thus, O. Pfleiderer remarks 
concerning conversion: “This wonderful change is not arbitrarily 


11 Op, cit., Vol. XIX. Conversion, therefore, the author concludes, is the task 
of the preacher rather than the philosopher. The passage is very instructive and 
deserves to be quoted. It reads: “But it will, perhaps, be well to bear in mind 
that the obstacles we have to overcome in converting this non-Catholic world are 
moral, rather than intellectual, and are therefore to be overcome by the preacher, 
rather than by the polemic, the theologian, or the ee (op. cit., Vol. 
XX). It is this fact that explains the barrenness of polemics and controversy. 


There is hardly + ! doubt that the plain sermons of the Curé d’Ars have con- 
e 


verted more than the brilliant discourses of the renowned orators of the pulpit 
of Notre Dame. Human effort in this respect is insufficient. A higher power 
must intervene. 
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brought about by man himself, but experienced as a thing that has 
happened to him; it appears to him as the operation of a higher 
power, as the gift of undeserved divine favor or grace. And is this 
not in truth the case? Careful thought, in fact, can do nothing but 
confirm what the believer holds as a truth requiring no proof.” ” 
Dr. George Barton Cutten comments on this passage as follows: “To 
the person experiencing conversion it seems as though some power, 
quite different from any ordinary experience, came into his life. 
But is this so? The testimony of the converted person, even ad- 
mitting that it is not always the best, ought to be worth more than 
the opinion of one who is unfamiliar with religious experience and 
simply theorizes concerning it. In most cases the feeling is that this 
is an external power, a testimony of experience directly opposed to 
the psychological theory, as we may call it. Again recognizing the 
objection of so many persons being unable to read aright their psy- 
chical experiences, yet there is no testimony to the contrary, and the 
experience of those who witness concerning it is more valuable than 
the theories of others. Those who claim that conversion is a direct 
act will find it admissible from the psychological standpoint, espe- 
cially if they hold to the theory that God works directly on man 
through the subconscious.” ** We do not need to appeal to the sub- 
conscious, since we know that God has other means by which he 
can influence our minds and our wills. 

Theology and psychology are in happy agreement on this point. 
The former tells us that conversion, since it belongs to the sphere 
of the supernatural, must have God for its author, and the latter 
bears witness to the fact that the convert actually experiences an ex- 
traneous influence and feels that he is under a superior guidance that 
directs him. To that extent William James is right when he says: 
“Psychology and religion are both in perfect harmony up to this 
point, since both admit that there are forces seemingly outside of the 


conscious individual that bring redemption to his life.” “ 


CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


12“The Philosophy of Religion.” 

13“The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity’ (New York City). The 
question whether this impression of external guidance is an illusion or not, is not 
within the competence of psychology, but belongs to the realm of philosophy. 

14“The Varieties of Religious Experience” (New York City). We cannot 
agree with the author when he adds to the above: “Nevertheless, psychology, 
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defining these forces as subconscious and speaking of their effect as due to incuba- 
tion or cerebration, implies that they do not transcend the individual’s personality; 
and therein she diverges from Christian theology, which insists that they are 
direct supernatural operations of the Deity.” Cir. also James H. Leuba, “The 
Psychology of Religious Mysticism” (New York City), Chapter xi, The Sense of 
Invisible Presence and Divine Guidance. Father Th. Mainage beautifully and 
soberly describes this superior influence, which is gentle in its action and does not 
interfere with the ordinary psychological processes, and yet gives them a direction 
which of themselves they would not take. He says: “Non, les convertis ne sont 
pas seuls. Une activité étrangére se méle a leur activité. Chez I’un elle déchaine 
une inquiétude douloureuse et chez I’autre elle est un encouragement, une excita- 
tion, un branle imprimé a tous les ressorts de l’'4me. Chez celui-ci elle est lumiére, 
chez celui-la elle est énergie. Tant6t son intervention est tellement efficace qu’elle 
précipite, en un instant, le converti aux pieds de Il’Eglise catholique. Tantot 
elle se livre avec mesure, par une sorte de rythme qui scande, comme un écho 
dans une rue déserte, chacun des pas du néophyte vers le but ot il tend. Tantét 
elle apparait au début de la crise, et tantdt elle se réserve d’intervenir au dernier 
instant. Quelquefois il lui plait de revétir, dans un méme sujet, toutes les 
modalités a la fois, et alors nous saisissons sur le vif l’ampleur de son action, la 
souplesse étonnante de ses moyens. Chez tous elle produit le méme effet, 
toujours identique 4 lui-méme, avec une intensité plus ou moins prononcée: la 
joie et le renouvellement intérieurs” (op. cit.). 





MAY CATHOLICS LISTEN TO PROTESTANT 
RADIO SERMONS? 


By Dominic PrueMMeRr, O.P., S.T.D. 


Within the last few years the radio has made a triumphal march 
through the whole civilized world. Today, indeed, there are few 
towns—not to mention cities—in which radio receivers are not to 
be found in innumerable private houses. There are also numerous 
sanatoriums which have radio receivers in every room, and in which 
by means of a loud speaker the patients can hear the radio pro- 
grams of half the world without leaving their beds or rising from 
their lounges. The radio has accommodated itself to the most varied 
tastes and interests. Now, it brings to its audience musical concerts 
or song recitals; now, learned addresses on topics of the moment; 


now, courses in foreign languages; now, humorous recitations. 


Again, it brings us stock market quotations, the latest news of the 
entire world, and finally religious sermons delivered by important 
preachers. 

Unquestionably, the radio may serve as an eminently important 
factor in education, and thus discharge a highly useful function. 
But, unfortunately, here again applies the well-known adage: 
“Where there is light, there is also shadow.” And this applies espe- 
cially to the many radio sermons. For, if even Catholic and abso- 
lutely orthodox radio sermons may prove indirectly harmful, Protes- 
tant sermons almost always exercise a directly prejudicial influence 
on Catholic listeners, as will be shown below. 

Even Catholic sermons, however, may at times do more harm than 
good. For example, let us take a Catholic parish in which there is a 
very zealous and good, but oratorically little gifted or even tiresome 
pastor. This good priest preaches every Sunday, and exhorts his 
congregation to practise true virtue and eschew whatever abuses 
may have invaded the community. Suppose, now, that about the 
same time a prominent Catholic orator is preaching over the radio 
on some religious truth. The broadcasting company will demand 
that this truth be treated in the most general manner possible, and 
not in a specifically Catholic fashion, so that even non-Catholic 
listeners will not be offended thereby. What, then, is the result? 

816 
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Many Catholics will listen to this eloquent radio sermon in an easy 
chair at home, and will dispense themselves from the obligation of 
hearing the little appealing and tedious discourse in their parish 
church. Neglecting themselves the parish sermon, the listeners will 
tell others of the impressive radio sermon, and will invite these latter 
to visit them the following Sunday and hear a similar masterly ser- 
mon delivered. And no one needs much inducement to slight the un- 
attractive parish sermon, when the word of God can be heard in so 
comfortable and appealing a way over the radio. The relations be- 
tween the pastor and his flock will then become cool and icy. The 
religious life of the parish will be gravely impaired, and the abuses 
which have crept in will remain uneradicated. Thus, even good 
Catholic sermons over the radio may, indirectly at least, exercise a 


prejudicial influence. 

How great, then, may be the damage wrought by a radio sermon 
delivered by an able Protestant preacher with great eloquence and 
in an artistically perfect form! If, for example, this preacher de- 
scribes in glowing terms the beauty of purely interior divine wor- 
ship, and incidentally ridicules the external formalities in religion, 


divine service, auricular confession, etc., how easily may a Catholic 
who is no longer firm in his faith, and who cannot solve the sophisms 
of the Protestant preacher, be won over to the Protestant creed and 
fall away from his old faith! Under pain of excommunication, the 
Church forbids Catholics to read books that defend heresy, or apos- 
tasy, or schism (Canon 2318). Does she not by this same Canon 
logically forbid Catholics to listen to radio sermons that defend 
heresy, apostasy, or schism? The reading of heretical books is pos- 
sible only for a limited circle, since their perusal requires much time 
and also money. On the contrary, it is possible today for the widest 
circles of the population to listen to a radio sermon every Sunday, 
and to do so in the easiest and most comfortable way in their own 
homes. 

Heretofore, indeed, the Church has issued no special prohibitions 
against Protestant radio sermons, but it is high time that the bishops 
and all the pastoral clergy should call the attention of the faithful 
to the serious dangers to faith that arise from listening to Protestant 
sermons over the radio. Every good Catholic readily sees that he 
may not enter a Protestant temple to listen to a Protestant sermon, 
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because he might thereby cause grave scandal and might lose his 
faith. Does not the parent who frequently listens to Protestant radio 
sermons in the presence of the whole family give great scandal to his 
or her children? If such a parent refers approvingly to the Protes- 
tant sermon, is he not playing the sad role of seducer of his children? 
Such a parent need not be surprised later, if his children enter into 
mixed marriages, and eventually fall away from the Catholic Faith, 
And for all this disaster the Protestant radio sermons are responsible. 

It must, therefore, be set down as the rule that Catholics must 
shut off the broadcasting stations during Protestant radio sermons. 
No member of a Catholic household should listen to such sermons. 
Nor may any Catholic say: “I listen merely from curiosity, and 
simply to learn how this or that celebrated Protestant preacher 
speaks. I have absolutely no intention of lending credence to the con- 


tents of the sermon.” This excuse is not a sufficient justification, 
for unregulated curiosity leads unconsciously to the acquiescence of 
the listener, and therefore entails a danger to which one may not 
expose oneself. Otherwise, one might also say in self-justification: 
“I wish to read this or that Protestant book merely out of curiosity 


in order to ascertain what the Protestants believe (e.g.) regarding 
hell. I have absolutely no intention of actually believing what the 
Protestants teach.” Nevertheless, with full right the Church for- 
bids the reading of Protestant books which treat of religion (Canon 
1399, nn. 2 and 4). 

The Catholic who loves his faith and holds it as unassailably true, 
has no interest whatsoever in learning what Protestant sects be- 
lieve. He deplores their error and prays for their conversion. It 
may indeed happen that a scientifically educated and staunch Catholic 
may and must read Protestant books (after receiving ecclesiastical 
permission), so as to refute their views or defend the Catholic Faith 
against their attacks; but he does so, not from idle curiosity, but in 
justified self-defense. Thus, it is also not forbidden for a scientifical- 
ly educated and staunch Catholic to listen to a radio sermon with a 
view to refuting tempore opportuno any doctrinal errors that it may 
propagate. However, a very large proportion of radio listeners 
lack scientific theological training; not rarely they also lack firm- 
ness of faith. To these, therefore, the prohibition applies: “Listen 
to no Protestant sermons.” 
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A much milder judgment may be pronounced when, not Protes- 
tant sermons, but musical programs in Protestant churches are being 
broadcasted, even during the course of Protestant services. For 
such musical programs involve no serious danger for the Catholic 


Faith. 
That a Catholic cannot satisfy over the radio his obligation of 


hearing Mass on Sunday, is evident. Between the celebrating priest 
and the faithful assisting at the Mass there must be a moral unity. 
But surely one cannot speak of moral unity between (e.g.) the 
Archbishop of New York celebrating Solemn Pontifical Mass in 
his Cathedral and a man who listens to the service over the radio, 
while seated in an easy chair in San Francisco. Still less may one 
receive sacramental absolution by radio, since this cannot be given 
even by telephone. 





ACTION IN THE PULPIT 
By THE Rt. Rev. Msor. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


A previous paper quoted St. Francis Borgia for the view that 
“Action is, as it were, the Soul of Oratory,” and discussed some 
features of what is called “action.” It may prove interesting to con- 
sider now some other phases of the subject. 


The Abbé Roux extended action to cover even the composition 
of the sermon. His thought contained a most helpful suggestion to 
the priest whilst composing, for a sermon thus composed does make 
action almost spontaneous in the delivery. His thought, however, 
need not be elaborated just now. For the sake of clearness, we may 


consider action as embracing everything outside of the words 
uttered by the preacher. The real question that concerns us here 
is how the words are uttered—and this question embraces every act 
of the priest from the moment he enters the sanctuary for the pur- 
pose of preaching until he retires. The message he is to deliver to 
his auditory is to be a message, not so much of words, as of the 
whole man that speaks; for persuasion, which is the real end in view 
in preaching, is gained less by the words uttered than by the un- 
formulated confidence of the hearers in the priest’s own deep-souled 
conviction of the truths he announces and in the external evidences, 
as the people interpret his appearance and actions, of the applica- 
tion the priest has made of these truths in his own manner of life. 
The interruption which the duty of preaching makes in the prog- 
ress of the Mass has its significance for us. The people sit down 
after the celebrant has read the Gospel. Every eye is calmly fixed 
on the preacher as he enters the sanctuary. Does he come in with 
an appearance of disorderly haste, adjusting his surplice, attending 
to his cuffs, and walking hurriedly, or, on the other hand, with what 
might be interpreted as something of an almost insolent slowness? 
Does he make his genuflexion at the foot of the altar with dignified 
reverence, as a courtier would to his king, or with an appearance of 
too great familiarity, slumping in ungainly fashion on one knee, and 
gaining purchase for rising by an equally ungainly heave of the body 
820 
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to one side? Is his bow to the celebrant like a careless “aside,” i 

the language of the stage? When he then kneels to invoke the help 
of the Holy Ghost, does his whole bearing speak of recollectedness 
and piety? When he proceeds towards the pulpit, is he too hurried 
or too slow? To sum up, could his manner suggest that he con- 
siders the duty of preaching a perfunctory one rather than an affair 
of such great importance that Holy Church is willing to interrupt 
the sequence of the Mass in order that the faithful may hear the 
Word of God in a manner proper to its fine and vital significance ? 

Humanly speaking, the prayer at the foot of the altar is an ex- 
cellent opportunity offered to the preacher to compose any nervous- 
ness or agitated feelings he may have. Father de Ravignan pointed 
this out to his young Jesuit hearers: “Before mounting the pulpit, 
we must lull all agitation of our mind. This truth is taught by ex- 
perience. When calm, we can use our powers; weakness follows dis- 
turbance. Calm, then, is a first necessity—calm even of body. Put 
aside all other thoughts; do God’s work, trusting in His grace. Let 
there be perfect confidence, invincible courage, then peace will come.” 
Kneeling at the foot of the altar, then, the priest will give not even 
one moment to a hasty rehearsal of his theme. He will put all his 
soul into a prayer for guidance and help both for himself and for 
his auditory. 

Whether the priest is to preach from a pulpit or from the plat- 
form of the altar, he at length faces the congregation. Father de 
Ravignan remarks that “modesty, a recollected appearance, marks 
the man of God, points him out, as it were, coming down from the 
holy mountain.” With us, however, the ordinary Sunday discourse 
is preceded by a number of parish announcements, which have noth- 
ing to do with preaching. No advice is required for the proper 
transaction of this business. The priest naturally speaks with the 


desirable emphasis and deliberation and pitch of voice. Fortunately, 


the rising of the congregation to stand during the reading of the 
Gospel makes happy cleavage between the announcements and the 
Gospel. The priest will be well advised to wait patiently until his 
auditory shall have risen and a perfect stillness reigns in the church. 
Then will modesty and a recollected appearance mark the man of 
God. The preacher will not read the word of God in a perfunctory 
manner, however much he may be convinced that the people know 
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it almost by heart because of the yearly recurrence of the pericope. 
Rather will he read the Gospel as though his auditory had never 
before heard its priceless message. Its every word is golden in value 
—even the words which, uttered by the adversaries of Christ, of- 
fered Him the opportunity of an enlightening or affecting rejoinder, 
The preacher’s whole manner should show clearly that, necessary as 
may have been the parish announcements, they pale into insignifi- 
cance beside the importance of the Gospel. Deliberation, emphasis 
and, above all, piety and unction will render the reading as interest- 
ing as if the words contained a new revelation from heaven. They 
are, indeed, ever ancient yet ever new. They are like the Prefaces 
or the Pater Noster at Solemn Mass, a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever, although heard so often and not seldom indifferently sung. 
They assuredly are not to be hurried over as if they were only a 
peg upon which the preacher is to hang his discourse. 

When the Gospel is finished, another desirable cleavage occurs 
whilst the people regain their seats. This second cleavage, together 
with the former one, can appropriately be regarded as the chasm 
which separates the parish announcements (however important) and 
the preacher’s discourse (however eloquent) from the everlastingly 
more important and eloquent words of the Gospel. The preacher 
will accordingly wait once more until silence is gained. He can also 
assure himself, by a fairly rapid and comprehensive look at his hear- 
ers, that all of them are finally seated and composed. This pause 
and comprehensive glance should, however, take rather less time 
than the similar action before the reading of the Gospel. The suffi- 
ciently obvious reason for this bit of counsel is that the preacher 


may not seem implicitly to rate his sermon as more important than 
the Word of God. 


II 


And now the sermon itself. Its eloquence will lie—apart from 
the words used—in what Cicero called a continual movement of the 
soul. The dead words are to be quickened into a living thing whose 
vitality is to be made evident in the whole being of the preacher. 

It has often been pointed out that a printed sermon compares 
poorly with the same sermon when uttered by the voice of a preacher. 
The voice is, it is true, the first instrument required for the utterance 
of the sermon—and it is a most powerful instrument, for it can and 
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should give the words their initial life by means of pitch, modula- 
tion, emphasis, pauses, rapidity and slowness, unction, feeling, ac- 
centuation, and enunciation. The reader must interpret for himself, 
as best he may, the full meaning and the depth and sincerity of the 
feeling of the speaker without the assistance of the speaker’s con- 
stant movement of soul. The reader may justly feel that he misses 
much. 

One of the marvels of today, however, is the radio, which can 
transmit to the listener who is a thousand miles away all the move- 
ment of the soul that goes into vocal utterance. And the radio is 
used to transmit the voice of the preacher as well as that of the public 
speaker. It can be, indeed, an inestimably great instrumentality for 


good. But does it fully, or with any close approach to adequacy, 


supply for the absence of the individual who delivers the sermon? 
If so, priests might be dispensed from the duty of repeated preach- 
ings to comparatively small congregations by the simple expedient 
of placing a “loud speaker” in every church, whilst far away a holy 
and learned and eloquent priest, singularly well-equipped for the task 
of preaching, stands before a conveniently placed microphone. The 
congregations in ten thousand churches could sit quietly with closed 
eyes and hear every delicate shade of intonation voiced by a single 
priest, and ten thousand priests would be spared the physical exertion 
as well as the mental labor they now must undergo in order to fulfill 
the ordinances of the Church in respect of preaching. The radio can 
do wonders, but it cannot take the place of a preacher with any just 
adequacy, since the voice, wonderful though it be as an interpreter 
of a speaker’s soul, is only one of the instrumentalities by which he 
should convey his full thought and feeling to his hearers. 

What are some of these other instrumentalities? There is the 
speaker’s use of his eyes, for one thing. I shall not dwell upon this, 
however, since a whole booklet has been devoted to this one theme 
by the Rev. Mr. Neville (“The Use of the Eyes in Preaching,” 
London, 1911, 76 pages), and a separate paper in the present series 
will be allotted to its consideration. 

There is the facial expression, varying with each mood of the 
speaker, and thus helping towards an interpretation of his emotion. 
“In ore sunt omnia,” said Cicero, and Father Schleiniger comments : 
“The face must be the outward expression of inward conviction and 
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persuasion. Such power is there in the eloquence of the face that 
it frequently speaks more forcibly without words, and better than 
many a word; and the orator who does not make his countenance 
speak, who declaims with expressionless, vacant, indifferent mien, 
renounces one of the most effective aids to the art of eloquence, and 
gives the lie to his own words” (“On Eloquence,” Eng. transl.). 

There is the pose of the body. “The first thing to be aimed at 
as the foundation of a good style of gesture,”’ says Vandenhoff, “is a 
natural and easy carriage of the body—erect, not stiff but firm, man- 
ly, and free. This is a thing, unfortunately, too much neglected in 
education generally.” But the pose has its own value quite apart 
from its function as the basis for gesture. An erect carriage does 
something more than merely symbolize the authority of the preacher. 
Insensibly it aids towards the appreciation of that authority on the 
part of the hearer, and its variations by occasional turnings from one 
direction to another invite the attention of all sections of the audi- 
tory. In intense appeal, or in sympathetic passages, it naturally leans 
forward, and, when the emotion has passed, the fact is signalized 
by a return to the erect position. I have seen this practised by Arch- 
bishop Ryan with splendid effect and without any suggestion of 
seeking after histrionic impressiveness. 

Gesture, thus based on pose, constitutes a vast subject. What can 
be said intelligently and intelligibly upon it? Father Potter quotes 
Vandenhoff, and is in turn quoted by Father McGinnis in his 
“Ministry of the Word”: “I know no means of teaching gesture by 
written instructions; nor do I think that much assistance can be 
gathered from plates of figures, representing different actions and 
attitudes.” I have touched upon the subject in the preceding paper, 
and have ventured to make some warning observations. But while 
it is difficult to treat the subject of Gesture in printed words, while 
the implication seems to be that an instructor is needed, and while 
not a few writers on homiletics are fearful of professional instruc- 
tion and simply content themselves with begging the preacher to be 
natural (to be himself), and while others suggest that the preacher 
ask some candid friend to sit in judgment on the preacher’s manner 


of delivery, the fact stands out very clearly that gesture is a natural 


accompaniment of expressed thought and deeply felt emotion, and is 
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thus an admirable interpreter of our thought and emotion for the 
benefit of our hearers. 

One can simply say, then, that in preaching the whole man should 
speak, and not merely his lips. The radio can replace the voice, in- 
deed. And it may be that television can add to the radio the con- 


current effect of pose and gesture and even facial expression. It is 
now a fact that from a screen the figure, face, and gesture of the 


speaker can be seen, while concurrently his voice can be heard issu- 
ing, as it were, from his lips. But, apart from the highly important 
fact that the eyes—the windows of the soul— can not send glances 
of comfort or of sympathy or of encouragement from such a screen, 
it always remains true that in such a conjunction we witness, not a 
man, but merely his simulacrum. Radio and television may be found 
exceedingly helpful to those who cannot go to church because of ill- 
ness or of great remoteness of habitation. Nevertheless, preaching 
can never be out of date, because our hearts crave naturally the speech 
of the whole man—body and soul, figure and substance, combined 
into the one entity. But the preacher may well meditate this fact, and 
put into active use all of the means at his disposal for rendering a 
sermon vital and therefore beautiful, forceful, entertaining, instruc- 
tive, convincing and persuasive. The myriad-minded Shakespeare 
contrasts two types of speakers in his Richard II ( Act. v, Se. 3): 

“Pleads he in earnest? Look upon his face, 

His eyes do drop no tears; his prayers are jest; 

His words come from his mouth; ours from our breast: 

He prays but faintly, and would be denied; 

We pray with heart and soul.” 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


VIII. A Particular Providence 


One of the many manifestations of human self-love is to make 


men eager to know, or to be considered intimate with, those who 
hold positions of honor or responsibility. How keen people are to 
be presented to royalty, or to receive an invitation to a gathering 
convened in honor of some celebrity! For a European lady of 
fashion it is deemed indispensable that she be presented at court. 
Yet what does this amount to? For one fleeting moment the gaze 
of royalty rests upon her, someone calls out her name, she bows 
and the salute is returned—and that is all. Or a man is presented 
to the King and permitted to shake his hand. He too engages the 
King’s attention, but how momentarily! 

However kindly disposed a monarch or anyone in authority may 
feel towards his subordinates, he is unable to bestow much personal 
care or interest upon individuals. The monarch can only deal with 
the mass of his subjects as such, and no individual beyond a favored 
few can hope to be intimate with those exalted personages. It is 
otherwise in the supernatural order—that is, in our dealings with 
God—by reason of the boundlessness of divine knowledge and 
power. 

When God made the material universe, He merely spoke the word 
and all things sprang into being: “Let there be light!’ and lo! dark- 
ness had vanished. “Let the earth bring forth the green herb,” and 
at once this planet clothed itself with a green mantle of fresh vege- 
tation. But when there is question of the creation of man, God pro- 
ceeds, so to speak, with slow deliberation. The three Divine Persons 
take counsel, and their decision is thus formulated: “Let us make 
man in our image and likeness.” With His own hand—to speak 
humanly of divine things—God fashions the body of Adam out of 
the slime of the earth, and into the lifeless figure He breathes the 
breath that quickens it. Nor is there a real difference of procedure 
in the creation of the children of the first human couple which He 
made so wondrously upon that far-off day when human history 
began. 
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Viewed superficially, a child that is born into the world today is 
but the result of the great law set in motion in the garden of Eden, 
when God said to Adam and Eve: “Increase and multiply and fill the 
earth.” True, our bodies are fashioned through the momentum of 
that primeval law, because they are of the earth earthy, for which 


cause their formation is not beyond nature’s power. But the soul 
is not of the earth, and its pure spirituality is a true image of the 
lucent purity and simplicity of God’s own nature. That soul can 
only spring into being through a personal act of God—we state this 
solemn fact simply, yet most nobly, when we say in the words of the 
catechism : “God made me.” 

God made me—made me with just as much care, interest and love 
as when He created Adam. The truth of this rather startling asser- 
tion may be established by a study of the fifteenth verse of Psalm 
xxxii : “Qui finxit singillatim corda eorum : qui intelligit omnia opera 
eorum.” Fingere is a technical term: it describes the work of a potter. 
A potter at work is seated at what is called his wheel—that is, a 
kind of large top with a flat surface. This wheel is controlled by 
him, and the potter sets it revolving as he pleases. Then, taking a 
lump of wet clay he places it on the flat surface of the wheel, where- 
upon the rotatory movement of the top and the pressure or patting 
of the hand easily and swiftly fashions whatever vessel the crafts- 
man may wish to make. But the worker must concentrate on the 
work in hand: he can only deal with one lump of clay at a time, and 
he cannot produce two or three vessels simultaneously. This is just 
the point of the sacred text. Just as a potter, be his skill never so 
great, can only form one object at a time, so does Almighty God 
create each one of us with personal, individual attention. The com- 
parison is all the more appropriate, since man is truly made of the 
clay of the earth; and, just as God compares Himself to a shepherd 
or a husbandman, so He does not disdain to liken Himself to a potter 
seated at his wheel. 

The same idea is illustrated by another verse in the Psalms, where- 
in the inspired singer assures us that God “numerat multitudinem 
stellarum, et omnibus eis nomine vocat” (Ps. cxlvi. 4). When on 
a clear night we lift our eyes to heaven and consider the starry sky, 
we realize that the human mind is unable to reckon the number of 
those twinkling lights. And, when we search the immensities of space 
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with the instruments devised by the wit and cunning of man, the 
imagination reels at the discoveries thus made. Science is daily push- 


ing farther and farther the limits of the universe—worlds, systems 
of worlds of undreamt magnitude, are shewn to us at distances which 
it is impossible to visualize. Yet, every one of these countless suns 
is distinctly known to God, for to each “He giveth a name.” 

A name, in Scriptural language, is no mere external denomina- 
tion, a mere label, such as are our surnames. A man may be called 
Black, or White or Brown, but that affords no clue to his complexion 
or the color of his hair. Or, if he is called Smith or Taylor, we can 
make no inference as to the way in which he earns his living. It is 
not thus with Biblical names. In the inspired books of the Old and 
the New Testament a name is expressive or descriptive of the char- 
acter and of the personage who bears it; or it is reminiscent or pro- 
phetic of some events in his life, or points to some great task or mis- 
sion with which he is to be entrusted. This applies even to the dumb 
creation, for we are told in Genesis how “the Lord God, having 
formed out of the ground all the beasts of the earth, and all the 
fowls of the air, brought them to Adam to see what he would call 
them: for whatsoever Adam called any living creature, the same is 
its name. And Adam called all the beasts by their names, and all the 
fowls of the air, and all the cattle of the field” (Gen., ii. 19-20). 
The text can bear but one meaning—the names given by Adam were 
descriptive of the animals’ appearance or expressive of their character 
and temper. Names such as those of Adam, Eve, Noe, Moses, 
Abraham, are all full of significance, and were imposed sometimes 
by God Himself. Such was the name of John, the forerunner of 
our Lord. As regards the holiest and sweetest of all names—a Name 
that came down from heaven—we are expressly told that it was 
given to the Son of God, because He is the Saviour of the world: 
“Vocabis nomen ejus Jesum, ipse enim salvum faciet populum suum 
a peccatis eorum” (Matt., i. 21). 

If God is said to have a distinct knowledge of every one of the 
stars lost in the depths of stellar space, a knowledge so intimate that 
He might give it a name that would describe or express its properties, 
how much more will He not embrace everyone of His children with a 
knowledge, a love, an attention that is distinct, detailed and alto- 
gether personal! 
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The goodness of God which is the sun of our lives may be likened 


to the material sun that shines above our heads. The star of day is 
the common property of all alike. It radiates light and beneficent 
warmth for one man as unreservedly as it does so for a nation or a 
continent, nor is the enjoyment of one man a loss to his neighbor. 
The sun belongs wholly to every one of us. Its very distance from 
the earth, its elevation above the horizon, enables the king of day 
to shine as much upon every individual of the human race as it shines 
upon all mankind. 

By reason of the immensity of His wisdom, power and love, God 
is able to give Himself wholly to every one of His children, nor need 
my neighbor fear the slightest loss by reason of the intimacy of my 
soul with Him who is the God and Father of all. Our Lord taught 
us indeed to say “our Father”; but the universality of our prayers, 
from which we wish to exclude none of our fellow-men, does not 
forbid us to make a personal and individual claim upon the fatherly 
providence of our God. Already in the Old Law the inspired singer 
made such a claim. “I have put my trust in Thee, O Lord; I said: 
Thou art my God” (Ps. xxx. 15). And in the New Law we hear 
St. Paul boldly asserting the personal element in Christ’s redeeming 
love: “Dilexit me et tradidit semetipsum pro me.”’ The Pauline claim 
is very properly repeated by every one of those for whom Christ 
died. Our Lord loved me, and sacrificed Himself for me as com- 
pletely as for the whole mass of mankind; He loved me and gave 
Himself for me on the Cross, as if He had none other for whom 
to sacrifice Himself. Nor is this love subject to change or loss, as 
human affections are subject to manifold vicissitudes, for Christ is 
the same yesterday, today, and for ever more. Hence, it follows 
that His love and His care for all and for each undergo no variation. 

Theology teaches us that the Divine Essence is like a mirror that 
reflects all creation. The comparison, however, falls far short of the 
truth, for a mirror is only passive—that is, it receives the impression 
of things placed before it, but exercises no activity or influence upon 
them. Not so the Divine Essence, which reflects all creatures be- 
cause it is their archetype. Whatsoever exists in heaven and in 
earth, answers to something in God, for creatures are the embodi- 
ment, the materialization, as it were, of the ideas which are eternally 
in the mind of God. 
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It must needs fill us with a peculiar and most sweet reverence for 
God’s handiwork, when we realize that all things are some faint re- 
production of the very beauty and wealth of the Divine Nature— 
that they are drops out of the boundless ocean of goodness that we 
call God. Each creature fulfills a specific purpose. Nature knows 
no duplicates. Hence, it must follow that every human individual 
has a particular rdéle to play, and is meant to glorify God in a manner 


in which only he can honor Him; and for that very reason every 


human being is the object, not only of a general, but of a special and 
most particular providence on the part of God. There is not a mo- 
ment of time when God is not concerned with us. Hourly He looks 
down from the heights of heaven—not with the cold, heartless stare 
of the stars that have looked down upon the earth during countless 
nights, but with the loving eyes of the best and tenderest of fathers: 
“Oculi Domini super justos, et aures ejus ad preces eorum.”’ 

The tenderness and intimacy of God’s particular providence has 
been most graphically described by Cardinal Newman, and his words 
are so moving that I shall surely be more than forgiven if I insert 
them here: “God beholds thee individually, whoever thou art, He 
‘calls thee by thy name.’ He sees thee and understands thee, as He 
made thee. He knows what is in thee, all thy own peculiar feelings 
and thoughts, thy dispositions and likings, thy strength and thy 
weakness. He views thee in thy day of rejoicing and thy day of 
sorrow. He sympathizes in thy hopes and temptations. He inter- 
ests Himself in all thy anxieties and remembrances, all the risings 
and fallings of thy spirit. He has numbered the very hairs of thy 
head and the cubits of thy stature. He compasses thee round and 
bears thee in His arms; He takes thee up and sets thee down; He 
notes thy very countenance, whether smiling or in tears, whether 
healthful or sickly. He looks tenderly upon thy hands and thy feet; 
He hears thy voice, the beatings of thy heart and thy very breathing. 
Thou dost not love thyself better than He loves thee. Thou canst 
not shrink from pain more than He dislikes thy bearing it, and, if 
He puts it on thee, it is as thou wilt put it on thyself, if thou art 
wise, for a greater good afterwards. Thou art not only His creature 
(though for the very sparrows He has a care and pitied the ‘much 
cattle’ of Ninive), thou art man redeemed and sanctified, His 
adopted son favored with a portion of that glory and blessedness 
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which flows from Him everlastingly unto the Only-Begotten. Thou 
art chosen to be His even above thy fellows who dwell in the east 
and south. Thou wast one of those for whom Christ offered up 
His last prayer, and sealed it with His precious Blood”’ (‘Parochial 
and Plain Sermons,” Vol. III, Sermon 9g). 

When St. Stephen, the first witness unto blood to the faith of 
Christ, was being pushed through the streets of Jerusalem to be 
stoned without the city gates, he beheld the heavens open and Jesus 
standing at the right hand of the Father. Is not this a human way 
of describing the absorbing interest which the King of Martyrs took 
in the fight of His first martyr? For the Scriptures and the Creed 
alike tell us that our Lord is seated in glory, at the right hand of the 
Father, and He shall only rise from His throne of glory when, on 
the last day, He shall come down to earth upon the clouds of heaven 
for the judgment of the living and the dead. Now, just as we in- 
stinctively bend forward, or even stand up, in order to secure a bet- 
ter view of some absorbing spectacle, so is Christ represented, stand- 
ing up, in order to encourage His witness by such a display of inter- 
est in a contest wherein, contrary to all human judgments, victory 
remains with him who apparently suffers defeat. 

When sorrows crowd in upon us thick and fast, and the sky is 
overcast with dark, lowering clouds, it may be impossible to see a 
rift through which we might get a glimpse of the light that never 
fails. For all that, God sees us and watches us, and is even nigh 
unto us. If we but raise our cry to Him, we shall not fail to experi- 
ence in our turn what has been verified times without number in 
the lives of those who have gone before us: “In my trouble I cried 
to the Lord and He heard me” (Ps. cxix. 1).* 


*The next article of this series will discuss “The Priest’s Devotion to the 
Holy Ghost.” 





CONFESSORS OF SISTERS 
By W. E. Murroney, S.S.]. 


Every priest is apt to be appointed confessor for Religious Sisters. 
Although being a confessor for such implies more than merely giy- 
ing absolution, many priests seem to think they fulfill their obli- 
gation by merely hearing the confessions of the Sisters and absoly- 
ing them. In fact, the priest who attempts direction is the excep- 
tion. In many quarters, indeed, such a one would be looked upon 
as overly “pious,” especially if he discusses this obligation seriously, 
This fear of being thought “pious,” I think, does great harm. But 
that is not the purpose of the present article. 

A little thought on the subject of Sisters’ confessors will bring the 
realization to every priest that in this case the hearing of confessions 
involves also direction—that is, if the confessor desires to be truly 
helpful. The mere recital of slight imperfections which constitutes 
the average confession of Religious Sisters, followed by absolution, 
without any direction or stimulation towards higher endeavor, usu- 
ally leaves the Sisters with no incentive for perfection. Their medita- 
tion and spiritual reading lack that personal element so necessary in 
most cases for advancement. We are human, and human nature 
usually needs the impact of human nature to excite progress. To 
know that someone knows us, to know that someone expects us to 
advance, seems for the average person a necessary condition for 
progress in spiritual things. 

The annual or semi-annual retreat does much good for nearly all 
the Religious. However, the burning words of the retreat master 
lose their warmth in time, and the Sister soon finds herself as she 
was before. Now, suppose she is so fortunate as to have a weekly 
confessor who keeps her religious fervor at white heat, who directs 


and stimulates her to higher efforts, one can easily imagine the prog- 


ress that will then be made. Such weekly confessions would in time 

confirm the Religious in habits of high endeavor, would keep her 

spiritual life on a loftier plane, and would, in a word, conduct her 
rapidly along the road of sanctity. 

Unfortunately, however, many communities have not such a con- 

fessor. At times, priests of a Religious Order are long miles away, 
832 
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and the duty of being ordinary and extraordinary confessors falls 
on the shoulders of secular priests. I do not mean to imply that no 
secular priest is qualified as a confessor of Sisters or that every 
regular priest is. But most of the secular priests have not—like the 
regular—received a training that would fit them for such work. 


And, unless the secular personally makes efforts, he will not be fully 
qualified. The ordinary seminary course does not include adequate 


training for such work. Whether it should, and how this end may 
be accomplished, the writer will leave to those whose duty it is 
to direct such training. But the fact is that most secular priests are 
not well prepared for such work. 

Now, having realized that hearing the confessions of Sisters in- 
volves or should involve direction and that our seminaries do not pro- 
vide such training, the wise and conscientious priest should imme- 
diately set out to prepare himself for this work. But how is he to 
prepare? What must he do? What must he read? 

Psychology can be studied better by reading the great religious 
masterpieces than by reading books professedly psychological, for all 
the latter do is classify or systematize the results of observation. 
Thus, the “Lives” of Saints, which deal intimately with the inner 
workings of the soul, are more helpful than stereotyped works on 
sanctity. But the via regia is the study of self. Next to the beatific 
vision, there is no gift so precious and priceless as the gift of self- 
knowledge. Self-introspection may have its dangers if indulged in 
purely as a study, as is done by psychoanalysts; but if it is purpose- 
ful, and that purpose is to search for faults, it is extremely helpful. 
He who searches his soul to find faults is the only one who finds God 
there. 

The best study of mankind is man. And the best way to know 
others is to know ourselves, for we are all made of the same clay. 
However, people ‘differ spiritually as they differ mentally. Some are 
thimbles, others oceans of spiritual capacity. As God’s ways are 
not man’s ways, we must realize that God may, and in fact does, 
lead others in a different way from ourselves; hence, the wise direc- 
tor studies the ways of God in a variety of souls. These are best 
found in the autobiographies of Saints. Such study makes the priest 
realize what is quite important, namely, that liberty of spirit must be 
given to many of his penitents. 
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It may happen, and does often happen, that the confessor may not 


personally experience the strivings in his own soul that his penitent 
speaks of. Very often his penitent is farther along the road of sanc- 
tity than himself. Now, here is where his study of the intimate lives 
of the Saints becomes very helpful; and with such knowledge, al- 
though it is not experimental, the priest will be able to lead the soul 
safely along paths he has never trodden himself. In fact, the regu- 


lar training of a priest, involving the study of the principles of moral 
and dogmatic theology, makes him a safer guide than a Sister, how- 
ever religious. St. Theresa says that she would rather have an in- 
telligent confessor—one conversant with the principles of theology— 
who was not overly pious, than a pious confessor who lacked erudi- 
tion. The average priest is a safe guide for most souls. However, 
to be not only a safe but a helpful guide should be his ambition. 
And to be helpful, one must have experimental or at least theoretic 
knowledge of the steps in holiness. To acquire this means, of course, 
that the priest must read books dealing with ascetic and mystical 
theology. 

Now, such reading is doubly helpful—helpful for the priest and 
for his penitent. Many a priest, seeing reflected in the souls of his 
penitents sanctity that should be his, has striven harder for his own 
sanctity. In fact, this contact with persons in deadly earnest about 
not only saving their souls but in striving for holiness, brings the 
blush of shame to every priest worthy of the name. Thus, there is 
a great personal profit to be derived from directing others towards 
sanctity. Just to keep pace with his penitents, many a priest has 
from a theoretical study of the steps in sanctity been led to a real 
endeavor to make his own life sublime. 

Again, what a glorious thing it is to help others to advance in 
holiness! That priest is truly rich who has a valid claim to many 
souls. Those whom you lead to holiness owe you their advancement 
in a measure, and the justice of God demands that you share in the 
merit of their progress. St. Paul says to Philemon: “You owe me 
your own soul.” What a happy thing it will be in heaven to be able 
to say to many: “You owe me your own holiness and sanctity”! 
We may lawfully lay claim to merit for sins we have prevented, for 
virtue we have instilled in many souls through preaching and con- 
fession. [Few joys are greater in life than to see the triumph of the 
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merciful love of God in the souls of those entrusted to our care, 


even though in most cases we merely help to confirm the souls in 


ordinary goodness. The supreme happiness is leading souls to the 
very heights of spiritual holiness—to the supreme love of God. 

Of course, the Holy Ghost breathes where He wills, and leads by 
various ways. However, I think it is possible to outline correctly 
the evolution of the average soul towards sanctity. The first process 
is the weeding from our lives of all inordinate affections, of radi- 
cally ridding our lives of all that keeps us from God. The examina- 
tion of conscience should look for the roots of sin. What is behind 
this fault? Only a tracing of tendencies to their causes and the 
elimination of the causes produces lasting remedies. Any other 
process is just putting salve on the surface, when the cause is deeper. 
However, the sanctity demanded of Religious is not that of white 
chalk—passive only; nor will freedom from vice suffice. The white 
heat of fire is required, and the source of this heat is Christ. Al- 
ready the Religious has no inordinate affections that keep her 
from God. However, the will and determination for sanctity has 
not yet taken possession of her soul. This is the second step—a de- 
termination to attain real holiness. We are as holy as we wish to be. 
Desire is the inner source of holiness. At first, the soul feels per- 
haps that it is presumptuous in desiring consummate holiness. Sanc- 
tity has somehow been clothed in heroic garb, at least in most minds; 
and to live a life of constant heroicity seems impossible for the aver- 
age soul. But gradually holiness takes on another aspect. It is 
seen, not in the light of the extraordinary, but in the light of the 
commonplace. The motive rather than the act is seen as the impor- 
tant thing. This new vista of the path to sanctity is quite comfort- 
ing. It takes from the struggle its insurmountable difficulties, and 
makes the soul realize that it can become perfect with God's help. 

But here is where the real test comes. It is not everyone who 
sees the way to sanctity, who begins the race, that shall be crowned ; 
it is only he who perseveres unto the end. Human nature does not 
like to remain always on a high plane. And here is where most fail. 
They lack constancy; they fail to persevere. They want to put on 
sanctity by one act, to reach the goal at one spurt. But sanctity is 
not usually acquired that way. It is a growth like a tree—slow and 
at times imperceptible even to the one concerned. In fact, it is better 
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that one be not overly conscious of one’s growth in holiness. I think 
the reason why most fail in this respect is because they lack some 
impelling motive, some dominant desire. No one can acquire any 
kind of greatness, unless he is impelled by some high motive. Now, 
these motives may be, and in fact are various. For one it is repen- 


tance for sin committed, for another reparation, for another grati- 


tude. Realization of the malice of past sin, coupled with gratitude 
and desire for repentance, made Magdalene and Augustine saints. 
Their sins were constantly before their eyes, and the realization of 
their enormity literally drove them on to high sanctity. As St. 
Paul says: “A necessity lieth upon me; for woe is unto me if 
I preach not the Gospel.” 

However, it is not necessary to have a background of sin to be 
driven on to Christ. Although St. Theresa desired “to suffer or to 
die,” she hardly lost her baptismal innocence. Yet, she speaks of her 
sins as if they were grave. And, in fact, many Saints who were 
preserved by God’s grace from mortal sin write at times as if they 
were great sinners. The explanation of this is that they mean the 
sins they would have committed if God’s grace had not preserved 
them. St. Theresa had tendencies which, if they had not been 
checked, would certainly not have led her to the altar. A mental 
realization of where our tendencies might have led us, is at times 
a fearful prospect. If our evil habits had not been checked by God’s 
grace, we might have committed any sin. For passion is blind, and 
evil tendencies lead almost.anywhere. So, if God has preserved a 
person from serious sin such a one has no claim to superiority over 
another. God’s power is no less in evidence in preserving from sin 
than in checking the ravages of evil habits. His grace is at work 
in both instances. Thus, he who has sinned and he who has been 
preserved from sin have both sufficient motive to be driven on to 
Christ. 

After all inordinate desires have been weeded out; having realized 
that sanctity should be the aim of every Religious and that it is not 
beyond the reach of all who desire it; having acquired some im- 
pelling motive to spur human nature constantly onwards, the prog- 
ress of the soul is quite assured. This constant advance is not, of 
course, going to be easy. Difficulties and trials of various kinds will 
be met in the way, for the Devil never works so hard as when he 
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tries to retard a soul striving towards God. But, if one feels really 
impelled by some high motive, it will make every cross seem light. 
After a soul has reached this stage of spiritual development, there 
is always a desire to suffer. This desire usually expresses itself in 
a willingness to do penances of various kinds. However, the wise 
confessor will not permit his penitent to indulge herself in these de- 
sires. For the doing of penances of this kind becomes a cult that is 
at times even harmful. For where can we set the limit? Permitted 


to do such, the soul will find itself enmeshed in a multiplicity of little 


penitential acts that will retard its spiritual growth. The Religious 
should be advised that the motive rather than the act counts most 
with God; that there is enough self-denial in the ordinary life of 
every Religious to make her a saint, if only she will do it perfectly. 
It is the old spiritual axiom, ever old yet ever new: “Do the ordinary 
things extraordinarily well.” 

However, this desire of suffering, of doing penance, is the stuff 
out of which the heroes for God are made. For behind the desire 
of suffering is always love. And love is the prime motive of holi- 
ness. Sometimes we might think God loves suffering as such. But 
such is not altogether true. The crushed flower smells sweetest. So 
the suffering, crushed soul gives forth what is most pleasing to God. 
In our present state, sacrifice, suffering, is the highest form of love; 
for it costs most to human nature. Love, the highest form, wants 
to give what costs most, and suffering costs most. Hence, true 
love always expresses itself in the will and desire to suffer. This is 
the acid test : “Do you desire to suffer for God?” No dogma of re- 
ligion is truer than this: if one wants to be close to God, one must 
suffer. Yet, how few even of Religious accept this! They always 
try to discover why they should suffer. Such souls will always remain 
pigmies in God’s service. 

Even though the confessor refuses to let his penitent indulge in 
this desire of performing various penitential acts, he should realize 
that the desire behind that wish is the stuff out of which saints are 
made, and should by no means seek to stifle it. But he should tell his 
penitent to keep it ever in mind, for in the day of temptation and 
trial it will be the soul’s salvation from ruin. 

Often the greatest harm to sanctity is secretiveness. And I think 
right here is the first difficulty to be overcome. The confessor must 
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tactfully let it be made known that he is more than an absolution 
machine; that he intends to be helpful as a director. He must in- 
spire confidence ; otherwise, he is doomed as a director. Some Sisters 
are naturally secretive about what goes on in the inner sanctuary of 
their souls. Some feel such should not be exposed, even to their 


confessor. Individuals differ, and the approach to their inner lives 


will differ. But I am convinced that a confessor does not even begin 
to be helpful until he has inspired so much confidence that the Sister 
can without much difficulty relate, not only infractions of rule, but 
also her inner strivings for holiness. This confidential relation be- 
tween penitent and confessor is the great desideratum. And until it 
is acquired, not much good will result in the way of direction. 

As the A B C of religious progress is recollection, the confessor 
should every week inquire into the progress made by his penitent 
in this regard. The busy life of many Sisters makes this recollec- 
tion difficult to acquire, but the confessor must not tire of insisting 
on this necessary discipline of the mind. For those who are very 
distracted frequent ejaculations are to be advised—with emphasis, 
not on their number, but that they be repeated thoughtfully and 
prayerfully. Too much hurry and rush are to be advised against, 
as God is not easy to find in the hurricane. After the Sister has 
disciplined her mind so that distractions are infrequent, and the 
making of ejaculations seems through habit quite natural, the con- 
fessor should try to encourage his penitents to cultivate the constant 
presence of God—a naturalness of talking with God. Let them re- 
call often the maxims of the Gospel pertinent to their state of soul— 
thanks in joy, perseverance in temptation, but always love and 
resignation. Resolutions of a good life should be recalled often. 
Sin becomes hateful, because it is a personal affront to Christ. Vir- 
tue becomes more attractive as we see it reflected in Him. 

After the penitent has reached the state where her ordinary state 
of mind is thought of God, the confessor’s work is principally to 
preserve this by his weekly exhortations. Usually, souls who have 
reached this stage long for new worlds to conquer; they wish to 
do extra penances, unusual and extraordinary things. Here the wise 
confessor lets it be known that such practices are usually dangerous, 
and only in extraordinary cases does he permit his penitent to do 
such things. From here on the confessor’s role is more consultive 
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than directive. The Holy Spirit leads souls differently, so that the 
confessor just vigilantly sits and watches the working of God’s 
grace, and guards lest the wiles of the Devil should seek to ruin the 
work of the Spirit of God. 

The writer of this article does not think he has exhausted the 
subject. In fact, it was with much reluctance that he wrote at all. 
It was with the hope that this article might provoke others better 
qualified to write something of a standard nature on this much neg- 
lected subject. He is thoroughly convinced that much spiritual 
good is left undone by the lack of a proper realization of the duty 
of the confessors of Sisters. 





THE PRINCIPAL IN THE PARISH SCHOOL 
By Paut E. CaMpBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


A modern writer on education compares the principal in a school 
to the priest in a parish. The basis of the comparison is the influ- 
ence wielded in the community. In the parish school there is more 
than a passing resemblance between the work of the principal and 
the pastor. In our form of organization the pastor is really the 
principal of his school. The active administration of this important 
office is, however, entrusted to a specially trained teacher having 
executive capacity. We do not say that the pastor has the technical 
training for this work, and we may even concede that in the majority 
of cases he has no such technical training; but that is beside the 
point. The multiple activities of a pastoral charge do not permit 
a pastor to give the close, unremitting attention to the administra- 
tion of a school that is required of a principal. This office is dele- 
gated to a teacher of superior merit and executive capacity, chosen 
by her religious Superior for the high task of sharing the pastor's 
responsibility for the spiritual welfare of the children of the parish. 
The pastor retains to himself only an indirect control of his school. 
He places in the hands of the religious principal all matters pertain- 
ing to organization, administration and supervision. 

These duties of a principal are enumerated in the logical order. 
If we rank them in the order of importance, we must place supervi- 
sion first. For this reason it is essential that the principal plan her 
day in such manner that the odds and ends of organization and ad- 
ministration may not consume the school hours of the day. Cleri- 
cal and administrative duties must not be allowed so to monopolize 
the principal’s time that no attention, or very little, can be given to 
the work of supervision. The raison d’étre of excusing an expefi- 
enced teacher from the task of teaching is that she may be able to 
give skilled direction to the teachers under her charge. No principal 
will have spare time during a school day, for she can be constantly 
engaged in supervision. 

The very tendency to emphasize the importance of the school prin- 
cipal has sometimes led us to view her duties in poor perspective. 


Knowledge of the forms and practices and problems of school 
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organization is indeed required of the principal, and there is a mul- 
tiplicity of administrative details that demand attention; but the 
principal's work does not begin and end here. Far from it. The 
principal is not an odd-job clerical worker, but a professional super- 
yisor. She must not be of the older type of office principal, so well 
described by Gilbert: “The encroachment of petty duties is insidi- 
ous. The many little demands upon the principal’s time, calls for 
books or supplies, cases of discipline, long visitations with callers, 
answering the telephone, and reports—always reports—are so in- 
sistent that, unless he is very watchful, more and more time will be 
given to them until he becomes that most ineffectual, that deadest 
of pedagogues, the office principal. Every superintendent knows 
him. He is always there, in his chair at his desk. Seldom can he 
be surprised away from his customary spot, and, if he is, he 
apologizes.” 

This over-emphasis of the administrative phase results from the 
requirements and rules of school authorities. Any neglect of these 
routine duties is difficult to conceal. The demands of school boards 
usually concern themselves with the function of administration. 
But in a recent study by McClure the median percentage of time 
required for supervision of instruction was found to be double that 
allowed for administrative duties. Fortunately, in a parish school, 
many of the administrative duties are shared or absorbed by the 
pastor or the priests of the parish. The pastor or an assistant ap- 
pointed by him will frequently take care of a part of the daily rou- 
tine administrative work of a principal in so far as it is concerned 
with inspecting buildings and grounds, inspecting janitor service, 
care for pupils before school opens, excluding pupils, attendance, 
general and special discipline, and care for luncheon pupils. One of 
the priests of the parish shares the tasks that confront a principal an- 
nually or semi-annually: ordering supplies and equipment, promot- 
ing and transferring classes, classifying new pupils, checking up 
permanent records, reports to the superintendent, the preparation of 
schedules, and the rehearsing of commencement exercises. A priest 
assisting the principal directs much of the extra-curricular activity 
of pupils. The playground and athletic activities, inter-school games 
and sports, school entertainments, thrift work, scout work, Junior 
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Red Cross work, and similar student activities are placed by the wise 
pastor in charge of the energetic young assistant. 

It is fortunate that the burdens of administration can be borne in 
part, at least, by the priests of the parish. Many of the community 
relationships which sell the school to the public may be safely left 
by the religious principal to the pastor and his assistants. She js 
thereby relieved of many tasks and given more time for the greatest 
work of a principal, supervision. In this there is a distinct advan- 
tage enjoyed by a religious principal over the same functionary in 
the public school system. Some authorities claim that there is very 
little parity between the work of principals in the two school systems. 
This is a mistake. Their duties are similar in great part. In organi- 
zation and administration, it is true, the parish school principal may 
not have the multiplicity of duties that. fall to the lot of the public 
school principal. But the principal who can give a minimum of 
fifty per cent of her time to supervision approaches the ideal. The 
day is past when the principal was chosen for this place of preémi- 
nence because of the supposed possession of the ability to teach at 
a minute’s notice or less any class in any subject, to straighten out 
unruly boys and impart sense to silly girls, to pacify parents who 
think their progeny have not been receiving their inherent and in- 
alienable rights, and to formulate, issue, and have carried out vari- 
ous rules and regulations. These abilities may be part of the equip- 
ment of a successful principal, but she is not a clerical or disciplinary 
factotum. Nor is her position one of a purely managerial type. In 
proportion to the degree in which these phases of her work are rele- 
gated to the background does she emerge into the ideal principal, able 
to give proper attention to that which is, par excellence, her work 
—the improvement of teaching. 

The first requisite is a thorough working knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of pedagogy, and the most modern conception of the psy- 
chology of each subject. As the director of education in the in- 
dividual school, the principal studies the capacities and limitations 
of the pupils, the experience, attitude and ability of the teachers, that 
all efforts may be effectively codrdinated towards the true purpose 
of education. The average Catholic layman expects much of the 
parish principal. The drawing power of example towards the prac- 
tice of even the natural virtues must emanate from those in author- 
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ity. The parish principal is usually the religious Superior of the 
local community of teachers. She must be a model of virtue to her 
teachers, in the first place. She is a leader in the school of Christ, 
a school of imitation wherein the teacher bids her pupils as Christ 
bade His disciples: “Follow Me.” 

Pressure of duties makes it impossible for one who is a principal 
to be at the same time teacher of a class. Recent statistics have shown 
that 63 per cent of school principals in cities of 30,000 or less are 
appointed to teach. In small schools of three rooms or less, it is 
chimerical to expect an executive officer free from class work. But 
in every school of standard size the principal must be more than a 
head-teacher, else the school lacks a head. There may be one grade 
in each room, but without a principal to direct educational effort 
there is a lack of codrdination. Proper grading of pupils becomes, 
under such conditions, almost an impossibility. Nor can the prin- 
cipal act as an ever-ready substitute for teachers absent from duty. 
A certain average of absence because of sickness is the rule, and 
provision should be made to care for such cases without drafting 
the principal into service. This important position cannot be filled 
by the appointment of a head teacher who is expected to become 
special tutor to groups of mentally defective pupils. The school 
without a principal free from the crush of duties foreign to her 
office lacks tone, coordination and system. 

Since supervision is the most important phase of the work of a 
principal, everyone appointed to this office must so arrange the tasks 
of the day as to permit a maximum of time for this duty. Every- 
thing that the principal is called upon to do, must be made to con- 
tribute to the improvement of instruction. The various phases of 
organization and administration must be a help to the accomplish- 
ment of this chief aim. Where it is possible, the routine clerical 
duties should be delegated to others. It is decidedly better to en- 
croach upon the time of teachers after class hours by asking for vol- 
unteer assistance with the clerical work, if no better way offers, than 
to allow such duties to absorb the time that every principal should 
give to classroom visitation. The inroad of activities that in no 
way promote the welfare of pupils or teachers, is insidious. In many 
of our large cities, for instance, Dairy Associations have insinuated 
themselves into the work of the school in an alarming fashion. The 
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time of teachers and principals is consumed in the distribution of 
milk. The milk company offers a monetary return for this oppor- 


tunity to merchandise their product. Teachers who have made the 
personal vow of poverty are led away from the main task, and for- 
get that forming young minds is a much nobler work than feeding 
young stomachs or contributing a few pennies to some neglected 
fund. Perhaps, the school must take dietary measures in extreme 
cases of malnutrition, but there is certainly no good reason for pro- 
viding milk rather than any other article of a wholesome diet to 
normal school children during school hours. In one instance a 
vicious but effective propaganda brought this practice to the point 
where one group of parents demanded milk for their children at 
10 o’clock and another group specified 11 o’clock. 

This is but one example of work that should find no place in the 
daily schedule of the principal. A former superintendent of parish 
schools, now a pastor, has out of the depth of his experience formu- 
lated a rule that neither the principal nor any teacher in his school 
shall collect money from any pupil for any purpose. He has taken 
the great art of merchandising out of his school. He furnishes all 
supplies, including text books, pencils and paper, free of charge to 
every child. The principal orders books and supplies as needed, but 
the bills are merely O.K.’d and sent to the pastor. The time for- 
merly consumed in collecting installment payments can now be given 
to supervision of teaching performance. 

The means that a principal employs to find time for the improve- 
ment of teaching is the measure of her interest in her work. There 
is no school, however small, where a multitude of routine clerical, 
social and disciplinary activities do not threaten to engulf the execu- 
tive officer. The principal worthy of the name will resolutely ar- 
range a schedule that allots 60 per cent or more of the school hours 
of the day to classroom visitation. Helpful and constructive service 
to teachers in their work of instructing children is the proof of com- 
petency for the position of elementary-school principal. Only in 
the classroom can she come face to face with the difficulties and the 
shortcomings of the teacher. The principal must know what to do. 
She must not be satisfied with observation, with mere criticism. 
Random visitation will accomplish little, but is better than none at 
all. The principal should plan at definite times to see definite things 
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done, and be prepared to evaluate the teacher’s effort from the stand- 
point of aim, method and results. If the teacher has failed to achieve 
the maximum result, the principal may be of assistance through a 
well-timed, tactful suggestion as to more effective procedure or an 
improvement in teaching technique. Notes of her observation can 
best be made outside the classroom immediately after the visit is 
over. Nothing should be done in the presence of the pupils that in 
any way impairs the teacher’s standing before them. A word in 
commendation of proper procedure may be overheard by the chil- 
dren; the approval of a Superior will strengthen the hold of a teacher 
over her charges. The principal must never appear to overshadow 
the teacher in the conduct of a lesson, and will ordinarily ask permis- 
sion even to address the class. She must safeguard the comfort, the 
self-respect, the potentiality of her teachers. She must remember 
that they are the real operators of the school plant, and that her chief 
function is to clear the way for them. She comes into the school- 
room not so much to offer her ideas or to criticize as to challenge 
thinking by continually asking questions and searching for peda- 
gogical reasons for procedure. She shows respect for the judgment 
and abilities of her teachers, and gives the impression by actions, 
rather than by words, that she wishes to work with them rather 
than over them. 

The school principalship has emerged from a purely managerial 
position to one of the highest educational responsibilities and influ- 
ence, a profession in itself. It is ceasing to be in the field of secu- 
lar education merely a stepping stone to higher things, and there is 
a demand that the profession be given a proper degree of financial 
security, that the salary scale be adjusted to attract and retain those 
fitted for the office. In the parish school system we are mercifully 
free from the destructive force of personal economic pressure that 
has forced elementary principals elsewhere to seek advancement. 
But we must be ever alert to the need of preparation. Successful 
teaching experience is not the only requisite. Professional training 
is demanded. The exact courses to be pursued must be determined 
by schools of education. There is general agreement that the effi- 
cient principal must have these qualifications: scholarship and 
breadth of education; professional training, including a proper 
study of the subject-matter of the curriculum; supervisory ability 
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and thorough training in improving instruction through supervision; 
ability to organize and inspire teachers or ability to manage others 
and infuse professional spirit; genuine professional interest and con- 
tinuous professional growth; administrative ability or ability to 
codperate in developing the general school program; personality, 
leadership and: correct social attitude; sympathy, vision and judg- 
ment; a sense of humor and physical vigor. 

The religious principal of the parish school occupies a position of 
peculiar advantage. Whereas the nature of our form of govern- 
ment makes any close codperation between the public school and the 
Church impossible, the parish principal is the executive officer of a 
school that must, by its very nature, work in closest cooperation with 
the Church. School and church work in perfect harmony with the 
home to bring the conduct of the child into conformity with the 
standards of the civilization of his day. Under the egis of religion, 
the parish school forms the child unto citizenship. To preside over 
this process is a high responsibility and a high privilege. To pre 
pare the child for that citizenship which is his destiny in Eternity, 
is the noblest task that can be allotted to man. The religious princi- 
pal has that task ever before her. The child is taught to shun vice 
and practise virtue from supernatural motives. The thought of God 
and His dominion over man is ever present. The reception of the 
Sacraments is not a disciplinary regulation but a source of the grace 
of God. Prayer is not a rote assignment, but converse with God. 
The parish principal must make religion a vital force in the life of 
every child. That is the measure of her success. 





LAW OF THE CODE ON BENEFICES 
By STANIsLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


RENUNCIATION AND EXCHANGE OF BENEFICES 


The Ordinary shall not accept the renunciation of a benefice made 
by a cleric in Ma jor Orders, unless it is known that he has the neces- 
sary means for a respectable living from other sources, or has made 
religious profession and persevered in it (cfr. Canon 584) a suff- 
cient length of time (Canon 1484). 

The causes for the renunciation are not specified by the Code, but 
Canon 184, speaking of the voluntary surrender of ecclesiastical 
offices, rules that everybody is free to resign an office for a just 
cause, unless it has been forbidden to him by a special prohibition. 
Pope Pius V, in his Constitution “Quanta Ecclesiz,” April 1, 1568, 
enumerates a number of reasons for which the bishop may accept 
the renunciation, denying him authority to admit the withdrawal 
for other reasons. The Code grants leave to a cleric to resign an 
office—and consequently also a benefice which one gets because of 
the office—for any reasonable cause. The prohibition of the Code, 
forbidding the local Ordinary not to allow a cleric in Major Orders 
to give up his benefice unless the Ordinary knows for certain that 
the cleric has other means for a becoming maintenance, is an ancient 
regulation of the Church, and is mentioned in the above Constitu- 
tion of Pope Pius V and in other church laws of past centuries. 
The Church does not want the men who have irrevocably conse- 
crated themselves to the clerical state to throw aside the means of 
support which the benefice gives them, and to expose themselves to 
the danger of having to beg for their living or to engage in work 
which is unbecoming to their state. 

A secular priest who is in possession of a parish or some other 
benefice, and who obtains from his Ordinary permission to join a 
religious organization, does not lose the parish or other benefice 
immediately. Canon 584 ordains that a parochial benefice is lost 
after the lapse of one year from profession in the religious organi- 
zation, and other benefices are lost three years after profession. The 
Religious does not lose his diocese (i.e., incardination), until he has 
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made perpetual vows, either simple or solemn (cfr. Canon 585), 
and, if he leaves or is dismissed before taking perpetual vows, he 
must return to his own diocese. If he has lost his parish or other 
benefice, the bishop must give him some position or employment 
from which he can make a decent living. If perchance there is no 
position open, the bishop will have to give him some sort of a pension 
or allowance until he has work for him, if otherwise the priest has 
no means of his own to support himself respectably. 


The renunciation of a benefice which was the cleric’s title of ordi- 
nation is null and void, unless explicit mention is made of the fact 
that the cleric was ordained under the title of that benefice, and 
another legitimate title of ordination has been supplied for the cleric 
with the consent of the Ordinary (Canon 1485). 

There is no application for this Canon in dioceses where the clerics 
are ordained under the title of “‘service of the diocese.” The title is to 
be a guarantee for a permanent and sufficient maintenance of the 
cleric. The Council of Trent (Sess. XXI, De Reform., Cap. 2) 
says: “The Holy Synod decrees that in future no secular cleric, 
though otherwise qualified in character, knowledge and age, shall be 


promoted to Sacred Orders, unless it shall first have been legally 
established that he is in peaceful possession of an ecclesiastical bene- 


fice which is quite sufficient for his maintenance.’’ He cannot re- 
nounce this benefice unless mention is made that he was ordained un- 
der the title of that benefice, and the renunciation shall not be accept- 
ed, unless it is certain that he can comfortably live without that bene- 
fice ; a renunciation made otherwise is invalid. The title of benefice is 
the ordinary title of ordination, and, in default of that, patrimony 
and pension (cfr. Canon 979). If none of these three titles is avail- 
able, the extraordinary title of “service of the diocese” is permitted, 
provided the candidate for Sacred Orders promises under oath to 
serve the diocese perpetually (cfr. Canon 981). 


RENUNCIATION OF BENEFICE IN FAVOR OF ANOTHER CLERIC, 
AND UNDER CONDITIONS 


The Ordinary has no authority to admit the renunciation of a 
benefice in favor of others, or under any condition which affects the 
conferring of the benefice or the use of the revenue, except in a case 
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in which a benefice is in litigation and the abdication is made by 


either of the litigants in favor of the other (Canon 1486). 

The Church demands that the one who renounces a benefice ab- 
stain from interfering in the appointment of a successor or in the 
administration and use of the revenue. The Ordinary is deprived 
of the authority to admit abdication of a benefice under conditions 
which concern the appointment of a new beneficiary or the use of 
the income. The exception about release of the claim to the posses- 
sion of the benefice in favor of the other party to the litigation, is in 
harmony with the general tendency of Canon Law to facilitate ami- 
cable settlement of disputes. In the renunciation of a parish the re- 
tiring pastor may ask for a life pension to be paid to him from the 
parish which he gives up. Such a pension does, of course, affect the 
use of the revenue of the parish, and would therefore be ar invalid 
condition in virtue of Canon 1486. Ina case decided by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, November 11, 1922, it was stated that 
the retiring pastor cannot renounce his parish under a condition 
strictly so called to get a pension from that parish, but the bishop 
is allowed to propose a pension to the pastor to induce him to retire. 
In the following year the Committee for the Authentic Interpreta- 
tion of the Code was asked to decide whether the local Ordinary 
may accept a renunciation of a parish with the reservation of a 
pension for life to be paid to the retiring pastor from his former 
parish. The Committee answered saying that the Ordinary may ac- 
cept that kind of a renunciation, provided the precept of Canon 
1429, §2, is observed concerning the amount of the revenue of the 
parish that may go towards that pension (May 20, 1923). 


EXCHANGE OF BENEFICES 


The exchange of two benefices can be made validly only for rea- 
son of the necessity or utility of the Church or another just cause, 
and provided that it is done without injury to others, with the con- 
sent of the patron (if it be a benefice with the right of patronage), 
and the local Ordinary. Neither the vicar-general, without a spe- 
cial mandate, nor the vicar-capitular can give the necessary consent. 
The precept of Canon 186 must be observed for validity of the ex- 
change. The Ordinary shall within one month grant or refuse his 
consent, and the exchange becomes valid at the moment when the 
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Ordinary gives his consent. The exchange of benefices cannot be 
accepted by the Ordinary, if both benefices are—or one of them is— 
reserved to the Apostolic See (Canon 1487). 


The exchange of benefices implies a conditional renunciation of 
the benefice possessed by either of the beneficiaries. It cannot be 
made by private authority, but requires the consent of the local Or- 
dinary—and, in case of a patronage benefice, the consent of the 
patron. The patron’s consent is necessary, of course, even if one 
only of the two benefices to be exchanged is a patronage benefice. 
Besides the consent of the Ordinary and the patron, a just cause is 
required, and precautions must be taken against injury to others, 
What constitutes a sufficiently good reason, besides the necessity or 
utility of the Church, is not determined by the Code, and is therefore 
left to the prudent judgment of the Ordinary. 

The formalities of the exchange are to be governed by Canon 186 
which prescribes as follows: In order that the renunciation may be 
valid, the one relinquishing the office must do so in writing or orally 
before two witnesses, or through a proxy appointed by special man- 
date. The written document of renunciation must be deposited in 
the Curia. The acceptance or consent of the Ordinary ought to be 
in writing, for by his consent to the exchange he confers the bene- 
fices on the new possessors, and Canon 159 prescribes that the con- 
ferring of each and every office should be done in writing. 


SIMONY TO BE AVOIDED IN EXCHANGE OF BENEFICES 


If the benefices to be exchanged are unequal, no compensation is 
permissible through reservation of some of the revenue of the bene- 
fice, or by payments of money, or payment by any other object 
that has money value. The exchange of benefices is not permitted 
to be made between more than two persons (Canon 1488). 


As the spiritual office is the principal thing in a benefice, the 
Church sternly forbids all barter and bickering concerning the value 
of the income attached to the two benefices. All that is permitted 
is to exchange places irrespective of the fact that one gets perhaps 
a benefice which has twice as high an income as the other. Nothing 
may be done to equalize the revenue and compensate the one who re- 
linquishes the better benefice. 
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OTHER NON-COLLEGIATE ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTES, 
HosPITALs, ORPHANS’ HOMES, ETC. 


Hospitals, orphans’ homes, and other like institutions destined for 
works of religion and spiritual or corporal works of charity, may be 
established by the local Ordinary, and receive by decree of the Ordi- 
nary the nature of a legal personage in the Church. 


The local Ordinary should not give his approval to these institu- 
tions, unless the purpose of their foundation is really useful, and 
unless an endowment is provided for them which, all things con- 
sidered, suffices or can reasonably be foreseen as sufficient to attain 
the purpose of the institution. 

The administration of the goods of these institutions is in the 
hands of the rector of each institution, according to the rules laid 
down in the charter of the foundation. The rector is bound by the 
same obligations and enjoys the same rights as the administrators of 
other ecclesiastical goods (Canon 1489). 

In the preceding Canons the Code spoke of benefices ; now it treats 
of institutions for the promotion of religion and Christian charity. 
There is some similarity between the ecclesiastical benefices and these 
institutions, inasmuch as the benefices, like the institutions, have for 
their purpose the advancement of religion and charity. Benefices 
are established primarily for the maintenance of ecclesiastical offices 
and the promotion of religion, but also, as we have seen, for the 
furtherance of charity, because the superfluous revenue of benefices 
is to be devoted to charity. A benefice is of its very nature a legal 
entity or personage (cfr. Canon 1409) ; religious and charitable in- 
stitutions may be given a legal personality by decree of the Ordinary. 

Not all charitable institutions established and managed by priests 
or Catholic lay persons are ecclesiastical institutions, for, unless these 
institutions have been raised by the authority of the Ordinary to an 
ecclesiastical legal personage, they are merely private enterprises. 
Over these the Ordinary has the right of supervision only in mat- 
ters concerning faith and morals. If a charitable institution is con- 
nected with an ecclesiastical institute (e.g., a religious organization), 
the charitable institution is not a private but an ecclesiastical enter- 
prise, according to the rule of law: “Accessorium naturam sequi 
congruit principalis’ (Regule Iuris in Sexto, 43). 
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The Code warns the local Ordinaries not to raise a religious or 
charitable institution to the dignity of an ecclesiastical personage, 
unless it has sufficient means or will be able to get the necessary sup- 


port to accomplish the purpose for which it is established. In the 
United States, institutions of religion or charity are, as a rule, 
founded either by the dioceses or by religious communities. In both 
instances there is usually only a very small capital on hand at the 
start, and the maintenance and extension of the undertaking has to 
come from contributions of charitable people. Experience has 
proved that God’s blessing has rested on the ecclesiastical institutions 
of religion and charity in the United States, so that not only the 
Catholic people, but also many non-Catholics, have helped them to 
do their great work for the honor of God and the relief of the poor 
and afflicted. 

The administration of the goods of religious and charitable insti- 
tutions is in the hands of the rector of these places. If the Ordinary 
of the diocese has raised them to the status of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, the rules of Canon Law on the administration of ecclesiastical 
goods apply to these institutions. If a benefactor founded a par- 
ticular institution, there may be special rules on administration and 
other affairs laid down in the charter of the foundation. In any 
case, the goods and property of religious and charitable institutions 
are not, like the private property of individuals or corporations, at 
the free disposal of the owners, but a sacred duty attaches to them, 
demanding that they be used for the purpose for which these goods 
were donated. The persons conducting the institutions are merely 
administrators bound by the law of God and the regulations of the 
Church to be faithful and zealous in their administrative duties and 
in their sacred trust. 

In the charter of the foundation the pious founder should ac- 
curately define the entire constitution of the institute, its purpose, 
the endowment, administration and government, the use of the 
revenue, and the successor to the goods in case of extinction of the 
institute. This charter should be made in duplicate form, one copy 
to be kept in the archives of the institute and the other in the archives 
of the diocese (Canon 1490). 

Canon 1490 supposes that some individual (called in Canon Law 
the founder) establishes an institution, and provides the necessary 
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funds for the maintenance of the same and the payment of the cur- 
rent expenditures of the work for which the institution has been 
established. Such a founder has the right to draw up a document, 
here called a charter, in which he may specify all those things men- 
tioned in Canon 1490, provided the bishop is willing to accept the 
institution under these conditions. If the bishop is to bestow on the 
institution the character of an ecclesiastical establishment, he cer- 
tainly has the right to say under what conditions he will accept the 
foundation. In the United States we rarely hear of a foundation of 
a religious or charitable institution whch is built and supported by 
one person or family. Even if at times rich Catholic people build 
a hospital, orphans’ home, school, etc., the maintenance of the work 
is usually accomplished by the small contributions of the poor. 


THE ORDINARY’S RIGHT OF INSPECTION 


The local Ordinary has the right and duty to visit all institutions 
of this kind, even those which are erected as a legal personage, and 
regardless of what kind of exemption they enjoy. Even though the 


pious foundation has not been made a legal ecclesiastical personage, 


and has been entrusted to a religious community, the foundation is 
entirely subject to the jurisdiction of the local Ordinary, if the re- 
ligious house belongs to a diocesan organization; if the religious in 
charge of the pious foundation belong to an organization of Papal 
Law, the foundation is subject to the supervision of the local Ordi- 
nary in all matters pertaining to the teaching of religion, moral con- 
duct, exercises of piety, and the administration of the Sacraments 
(Canon 1491). 

The Council of Trent (Sessio XXII, De Reform., Cap. 8) had 
the same rules as Canon 1491, with the exception that institutions 
under the immediate protection of kings were exempt from the visi- 
tation of the bishop. According to this Council, all institutions 
which are established for the purpose of divine worship, or the wel- 
fare of souls, or the support of the poor, were subject to the super- 
vision of the bishop, even if these houses were in the hands of lay 
persons. The Code does not speak explicitly of those institutions of 
religion or charity which are in the hands of Catholic lay people, but 
they are implicitly included, because the opening words of Canon 
1491 speak of the right and duty of the local Ordinary to visit all 
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institutions. He has complete control over the institutions in the 
hands of diocesan religious Congregations; if they are in charge of 
religious organizations of Papal Law, he has supervision in the mat- 
ters enumerated in Canon 1491. The financial affairs are regulated 
in the following Canon. 


SUPERVISION OVER THE FINANCES OF INSTITUTIONS 


Even though a pious institute is exempted from the jurisdiction 
and visitation of the local Ordinary by the terms of the foundation, 
or by prescription, or by Apostolic privilege, the local Ordinary has 
nevertheless the right to demand an account of the finances, every 
contrary custom being condemned. If the founder of a religious or 
charitable institute wants the administrators not to be bound to give 
an account of the finances to the local Ordinary, the latter should not 
accept it as an ecclesiastical institute (Canon 1492). 

As we remarked before, the money and other property contrib- 
uted for the building, maintenance, etc., of pious institutions is prac- 
tically withdrawn from private ownership, and the institution or the 
directors of it assume a sacred trust. It is of no consequence who 
technically is the owner of the property offered to God for the pro- 
motion of His honor by works of religion and charity; the property 
is not at the free and voluntary disposal of anyone, but must be used 
for the purposes to which it has been consecrated. For this reason 
the Code rules that, no matter who is in charge of charitable institu- 
tions, the supervision of the finances of these places belongs to the 
local Ordinary, to whom account must be rendered because he is the 
one authority who in the name of Supreme Head of the Church, and 
indirectly in the name of Christ Himself, watches over the work of 
religion and Christian charity entrusted to the Church. 


VIGILANCE OF LOCAL ORDINARY 


The local Ordinaries shall see that the pious intentions manifested 
in the foundation of religious and charitable institutions are perfectly 
carried out (Canon 1493). 

Though the precept of Canon 1493 refers directly to the enforce- 
ment of the will of persons who established with their own means 
some institution of religion or charity and turned it over to the 
Church, it also applies to all offerings of money and other goods 
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given to an ecclesiastical institute to be employed in that place for 
its religious or charitable purposes. 


SUPPRESSION, UNION, CHANGES IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Without the permission of the Holy See, the religious and chari- 
table institutes cannot be suppressed, united, or diverted to uses 
foreign to the intentions of the founders, unless the charter of their 
foundation has other provisions (Canon 1494). 

If a religious or charitable institute is established by authority of 
the local Ordinary, it has obtained an existence which is protected 
by the Supreme Head of the Church and cannot be destroyed by any 
inferior authority. Not only is its existence safeguarded but also its 
purpose, and the prohibition to unite the institute with some other 
ecclesiastical establishment protects its individual legal personality. 
What is said here about the charter of the foundation, refers to stip- 
ulations made by the person who out of his means built and endowed 
an institute; he may stipulate what is to be done in case the local 
Ordinary in the course of time should find it advisable to suppress, 
unite, change the purpose of the institute. 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE MoNKs OF BUCKFAsT ABBEY 


VIII. The Binding Force of the Rubrics 
I 


It stands to reason that when a lawgiver lays down a clear and 
definite ruling, he is also fully determined to enforce his law, and 
consequently to coerce or curtail the personal liberty of those who 
are his subjects. This applies to the rubrics of the Church ; they bind 
the priest because they are the expression of the Church’s will. How- 
ever, over and above this unequivocal obligation, arising from the 
positive command of the Church, the fact that the rubrics are the 
means of bringing about an orderly, seemly and uniform celebration 
of the Divine Service must necessarily invest them, in the estimation 
of all right-minded priests, with a peculiar sacredness. 

There are not a few liturgists or rubricists who divide the rubrics 
into preceptive and merely directive ones. The former alone, accord- 
ing to them, bind under pain of sin. The distinction is more subtle 
than convincing, and it seems more in accordance with the spirit and 
the letter of the law to regard all rubrics as binding absolutely and 
under sin, though not equally. Canon Law knows no distinction 
such as the above. Canon 818 is quite explicit: “Every contrary 
custom being reprobated, let the priest in celebrating accurately 
and devoutly observe the rubrics of the ritual he follows, and let 
him beware lest he add, on his own authority, other ceremonies and 
prayers.” 

In his valuable commentary on the Code, Dom Augustine says 
in a footnote that it would be unreasonable to reject the distinction 
as between preceptive and directive rubrics, as the contrary opinion 
would, or might, lead to scrupulosity. On the other hand, Dr. 
Pruemmer rightly observes that, granted that the distinction is based 


on solid fact, nothing is more difficult than to ascertain which rubrics 


are preceptive and which directive. It is said that the latter are con- 
cerned with that which precedes or follows the Mass or the admini- 
stration of the Sacraments, while the former deal with the Mass 
itself or with the substance of the Sacraments. 
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We shall be accused, perhaps, of opening the door to scruples 
when we reject a real distinction between rubric and rubric. But 
would it not be running an even graver risk of introducing abuses 
if we were to admit the difference, for, as we have said above, noth- 
ing could be more arduous than to classify the, various prescriptions 
of the Ritual and the Missal? It would seem far more satisfactory 
and more conducive to peace of conscience to view all rubrics as pre- 
scriptive, but to bear in mind that, even so, they do not bind with 
equal force. That they do bind, and that in conscience, is made 
abundantly clear by Canon Law, the Council of Trent, and the very 
rubrics to be found at the beginning of the liturgical books. The 
same conclusion may be drawn from the penalties laid down against 
habitual offenders by Canon 2378, which declares that: “Clerics in 
higher Orders who, in the exercise of their sacred ministry, render 
themselves guilty of grave negligence regarding the rites and cere- 
monies prescribed by the Church, and who, when they are ad- 
monished, do not amend, are to be suspended according to the vary- 
ing degree of their guilt.” 

Here again we are confronted with an unqualified statement. 
Nevertheless, even so it stands to reason that we should make a dis- 
tinction, for it is evident that certain rubrics affect the very sub- 
stance of the Sacrifice or Sacrament, whereas others are less imme- 
diately connected with it, or form, as it were, only an outer fringe 
to the beautifully woven texture of the Church’s ritual. Theologians 
are agreed that there are rubrics, the deliberate omission or alteration 
of which cannot happen without grave sin—for instance, any notable 
omission in the Canon of the Mass; so much so that, according to 
St. Alphonsus, whose moral theology has been formally approved by 
the Church, the omission of ten words would constitute a grave sin. 
As regards the parts of the Mass outside the Canon, if they are 
among those that must be said in all Masses, the omission of a no- 
table section (such as the Epistle or Gospel) would be a grave sin. 
On the other hand, if it is question of such parts or pieces as are not 
said at every Mass (such as the Gloria or Credo, or some Collect), 
their omission would not constitute a grave sin. Here we have in 
mind only an occasional omission, for, if it were frequent or habitual, 
it would be difficult to find an excuse for the conduct of the priest, 
since the only explanation of his action would be indifference towards 
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or contempt of the positive law of the Church. In connection with 
this point the question has been discussed as to whether it is lawful, 
on Palm Sunday and the Tuesday and Wednesday of Holy Week, 
to omit the Passion and to content oneself with the reading of the 
last section alone, on the plea that the Passion is one of those parts 
which are not found in every Mass. In the sixth edition (1890) of 
his “Moral Theology,” Lehmkuhl teaches that it would be a grave 
sin to act in that way. In the ninth edition (1898), he modifies his 
view and expresses the opinion that the omission would not con- 
stitute a mortal sin, so long as there should be a real reason, such as 
the impossibility of saying so long a Mass. However, he counsels 
the priest who wishes to say Mass on these days, but from one cause 
or another is unable to read the Passion, to say a Votive Mass; for, 
he argues, to do so is only a venial transgression of the rubrics, and 
may be wholly blameless if there exists a serious motive for doing 
it. The argument is not convincing, for in this case the priest would 
be far more at variance with the positive law than if he merely 
omitted the Passion, since he would not merely leave out a piece 
which is not found in every Mass, but would actually substitute a 
quite different Mass, possibly one demanding another liturgical color, 
and that at a time when Votive Masses are expressly forbidden. In 
like manner it would be a sin—but only a venial one—to add anything 
to the prescribed text, out of well-meaning but ill-timed personal 
piety. 

We seem justified, therefore, in holding that the distinction be- 
tween directive and preceptive rubrics is of very little help, and cer- 
tainly provides no cure for the dreaded evil of scrupulosity. Let us 
look upon all rubrics as binding in conscience. A perusal of the 
Bull of St. Pius V, which is found at the beginning of the Roman 
Missal, will make this quite plain. In this document the holy Pontiff 
commands in virtue of holy obedience (in virtute sancte obedientia) 
that all other rites, however ancient, being given up, Mass be said 
henceforth according to the rite, manner and norm (justa ritum, 
modum, normam) prescribed in the new Missal promulgated by him, 


nor may anyone presume to add any ceremonies or prayers in the 
celebration of Mass besides those found in this volume (neque im 
Misse celebratione alias ceremonias, vel preces, quam que hoc Mis- 
sali continentur, addere vel recitare presumant). 
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If words mean anything at all, surely we have here a very definite 
law, laid down by the highest authority, from which there can be no 
appeal, in a matter of supreme importance, inasmuch as it deals 


with the public worship of the Church. However, the rubrics are a 
human law and in the nature of positive precepts; hence, when we 
wish to discover where they bind sub gravi and where sub levi, we 
have to make use of the standard which we apply to all other eccle- 
siastical laws. A simple rule-of-thumb could be formulated as fol- 
lows: Where the substance of Sacrifice or Sacrament is concerned, 
it is a grave sin to make a deliberate addition or omission; it is a 
yenial sin to do so where the substance or essence is not affected. 
However, as we have seen, with regard to the Canon of the Mass, 
we have to view the whole of it as forming the substance of the 
Mass, so that a considerable omission or alteration (such as, for 
instance, a refusal to break the host or to make the crosses over the 
chalice or to make the little elevation) would amount to a grave sin. 


II 


From the foregoing examination of the matter the reader will 
easily gather that he has to be on guard against two dangers, rigor- 
ism on the one hand, and laxity on the other; for the former would 
open the door to scrupulosity, and the latter could not fail to become 
a source of scandal for the laity. All human laws must be taken 
and carried out in a human way; no one can be compelled to attempt 
or to execute the impossible. When, therefore, it is asserted that the 
rubrics oblige in conscience, so that their neglect is sinful, it is to be 
clearly understood that such guilt, whether grave or venial, is only 
incurred where there is wilful and conscious neglect. Hence, the 
priest should never allow himself to be perturbed by the fact that 
he suffers from distractions, even if, in consequence of these, he 
were at times in doubt as to whether he performed certain rites or 
said the prescribed prayers. One of the fears of the scrupulous 
priest is lest the acolyte should not make the responses properly. 
Let not the celebrant be over-solicitous on this head, else he will 
never be at rest, for the number of perfect altar-servers is limited, 
and many garble the text, with the best of wills, simply because the 
Latin is too much of a tongue-twister for them. 

It is all but inconceivable to what extravagances scrupulosity may 
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drive a man. The well-known and devout Msgr. de Ségur relates an 
instance which is so ludicrous that one almost fears to set it down 
here, but good may come out of it, if the scrupulous can be made 
to see the absurdities which they may be brought to. There was a 
certain convent chaplain, a victim of scruples. He was likewise 
blessed with a nose of no common dimensions. One day, at the 
moment of Communion, he fancied that the Sacred Host had touched 
the tip of this organ. Now, what has been thus touched must be 
duly purified. So, to the utter amazement of the little altar-boy, 
when he came up with the cruets, the celebrant, having placed the 
tip of his nose and his finger-tips over the chalice, asked him to 
pour wine and water over his nose and fingers. The story may ap- 
pear incredible, but the saintly prelate vouches for its authenticity. 
Unfortunately, the present writer is unable to give chapter and verse, 
but he can guarantee that it is found in one of the numerous books 
of that author. Here the priest ought to have acted according to the 
axiom that a human law does not oblige, if it causes such extreme in- 
convenience or such surpassing ludicrousness. 

At the other end of the scale, we find the priest who roundly de- 
clares that he has no use for ceremonies, and who, in consequence, 
evolves a ritual of his own. Fortunately, this type of priest is very 
rare now-a-days, but it is not so very long since even highly placed 
ecclesiastics covered their ritual malpractices with the airy assertion: 
“Oh, I belong to the Congregation of Rites!” Some twenty years 
ago the present writer had to help a certain parish-priest during Holy 
Week. The priest is dead long since, so no offence can be given by 
betraying the fact that all peculiarities and oddities of ritual were 
excused by the oft-repeated assertion : “Oh! here we follow the Ritus 

ensis!”’—mentioning the name of the little town where he 
had the cure of souls. 

Nothing is easier than to contract negligent or slovenly habits 
where ceremonies are concerned. This is particularly so in the case 
of priests who live alone, and are thus perforce deprived of the very 
great boon of fraternal correction. Where several priests live and 
work together, this danger is much lessened. It is not for nothing 
that retreat preachers—and generally all those who write for the 
clergy—exhort priests to read through, at least once a year, all the 
rubrics of the Missal. 
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III 


The rubrics of our liturgical books are no mere stage-directions 
which we are left free to interpret as we like. Occasions do indeed 
arise from time to time, when we may have to adapt these prescrip- 
tions to unforeseen or difficult conditions; but in this matter legiti- 
mate authority should be consulted. Where there is keenness, it is 
generally found possible to adapt local conditions to the rubrics, 
which is a better line to take than that which adapts the rubrics to 
personal likes or dislikes. The ceremonial of the Catholic Church, 
with all its apparent elaborateness, is yet something very simple and 
far from difficult to master. By its means divine worship is made 
beautiful. It secures uniformity throughout the Church. It is no 
small help to our devotion to know that the ritual observances which 
we perform have the sanction of long tradition, and that in this way 
every one of us is brought in line with every other priest throughout 
the world, from the Pope of Rome down to the poorest missionary 
in the loneliest outpost of the Church Militant. 


The ceremonies of Catholic worship are no mere casual or fanci- 
ful gestures. They are the outward accompaniment and expression 


of the soul’s dispositions; in other words, they are symbols- of 
spiritual realities. They are even more than that, for they may be 
looked upon as the body’s very own prayer and worship, the echo 
of the soul’s aspirations and the translation of the language of the 
spirit into the language of the hand and the eye. To affect con- 
tempt for ceremonies, to belittle or even to ridicule the rubrics, to 
have but little esteem for ritual, is to betray a weakening of one’s 
grasp of spiritual and supernatural values. At the conclusion of the 
gorgeous, if lengthy, function of the consecration of a church, some 
priests were heard to say that they did not care for all that ritual. 
“Why could not the Bishop just bless the place and have done?” 
they said. What a loss it would be if the ritual were indeed thus 
“simplified”! It has been well said that “the Church has a uni- 
versal mind, a universal mission, a deep historical sense, an infinite 
variety of experience and a most effective grasp of human psy- 
chology. Her efforts towards detailed control of all acts of public 
worship spring out of these fundamentals.”’* 


*Ecclesiastical Review, November, 1927, p. 504. 
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Our rubrics direct the court ceremonial of the King of heaven, 
At the court of an earthly ruler nothing is left to chance, nothing 
is deemed trivial or of no consequence, and the slightest carelessness 
or unwillingness to comply with etiquette would promptly lead to the 
dismissal of those who come in contact with royalty. Shall we do 
less for the Majesty of God than men do for an earthly ruler? 

Not long ago the present writer witnessed the last parade of the 
school year at the Staff College, Sandhurst. It was impossible not 
to be in admiration of the marvellous precision of every manceuvre, 
What long and weary hours of toil must have preceded such won- 
derful uniformity and ease of movement! The thought at once pre- 
sented itself that here indeed was an object-lesson for priests. No 
one wishes to see in the sanctuary the rigid uniformity of the parade 
ground, but we might with great profit to ourselves and much edi- 
fication to the faithful learn from such a spectacle to be keener on an 
exact execution of the ceremonies of the Church, for these ritual 
gestures and movements are an integral part of divine worship.* 


*The next article of this series will discuss “Popularizing the Liturgy.” 





AS WE ARE 
By Apsé MICHEL 


VIII. A Change of View 


Father John rallied quickly from the immediate effects of the 
operation, and, when on the twelfth day the doctor took the stitches 
out, he began to live again. It was still painful to laugh, but then 
it wasn’t any laughing matter. On the following day, Father Zaring 
came and discovered his irrepressible curate sitting on the porch 
smoking a cigarette. It was his second visit. 

“Well! Well! Well!” the pastor said, “you can’t keep a good 
man down. Isn’t it so, Doc?” 

Father John smiled, and looked out wistfully at the budding trees. 
“Gosh, Pére, I feel as happy as those dilapidated looking sparrows 
out there. Look at them. I wonder where they spend the winter.” 

“Why, Doc,” Father Zaring answered teasingly, “a more apropos 
question for them might be: ‘Where will we spend the summer?’ ” 

The young priest pressed his cigarette butt in the tray. He was 
thinking. “Good enough, Pére,” the young priest said slowly, “good 
enough. . . . Hada curious dream last night. I was back in 
St. Anselm’s and woke up with a yell and an unholy determination 
to murder Alexander, dreaming that the beast forced his way 
through my incision and got himself ali tangled up in my plumbing. 
Can you beat it? Gosh, ’twas terrible, Pére. I guess ’twas the 
taking out of the stitches that caused it, or else I must have given 
the old side an awful wallop.” 

Father Zaring laughed. “Dreaming, you say? Why, Doc, that 
was anightmare. In your plumbing system, eh? That’s rich, that’s 
great! My, what strange things might have happened had you 
dreamed that the invader of your internal works was not Alexander, 
but Alexander’s master!” 

“How is the mutt, by the way?’ Father John interrupted. 

“Fine, Doc, fine and dandy. As sleek as a tiger,” Father Zaring 
answered enthusiastically. “The spring, Doc, the spring—every- 
body feels the surge of spring. You have made a remarkable recov- 
ery. But don’t rush it, Doc, don’t rush it.” 
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Father John lit another cigarette. “Gosh, Pére, I believe I'll be 
able to play ball next week. I can easily be on the job Sunday week,” 
he said vigorously, standing up with his pastor. 

Father Zaring put one hand on the young priest’s shoulder, and 
tapping it gently repeated his advice: “Take your time. Plenty of 
time. Don’t rush it. You'll need at least two months to build up 
and balance your nerves after you leave here. Well, Doc, I must 
run along.” 

The young priest walked with his pastor to the elevator entrance. 
“Going down, Father,’ a nice-looking young man said, putting his 
head out of the elevator cage. The two priests shook hands warmly. 
“Don’t forget now, Doc, festina lente.” 

Father Zaring recognized the elevator boy as he stepped into the 
lift. “My, my, Gerald, what in the world are you doing here? An 
orderly? I thought I secured a nice connection for you with that 
insurance company.” Gerald Raynor tried to explain, but Father 
Zaring would not hear him. “You come to the rectory tonight, and 
we will thrash this thing out,” the priest said hurriedly and with 
great emphasis. 

The young man looked at him submissively, thinking vaguely and 
subconsciously that he was still just an orderly to Captain Zaring in 
France, and not a hospital attendant in Long Island. After the 
Armistice the young man became the ward of the young chaplain, 
but now it looked as if all the priest’s efforts to set him up indepen- 
dently were not merely fruitless but tantalizing. Gerald touched 
the secret spring of the good priest’s protective instinct and sense of 
pity, and then he always fell back. It was the easiest way, for he 
was just a pin in the bowling alley of life. 

The visit of the pastor had not a very beneficent effect on the 
nervous system of Father John. He became very fidgety as the 
evening wore on, and wanted to pace up and down on the porch in 
his bathrobe. He tried it, but the nurse intervened. He felt like a 
leashed dog when there is rabbit scent in the air. With the per- 
suasion of the nurses and a sharp injunction from his incision, he 


finally resigned himself to a big rocking chair and a stack of maga- 
zines, and there he looked at pictures, began a few stories, and 
smoked cigarettes until the supper call. He was trying to think what 
Father Zaring said about spring. He felt it coming into him on the 
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cool air heavy with gasoline fumes. He smelled it, and saw it daub- 


ing the western sky with purple and gold. 

“Supper, Father,” the nurse said unexpectedly, and the announce- 
ment startled him like a firecracker. “‘You can take it here if you 
wish, Father,” the young woman continued unemotionally, merely 
changing the position of her chewing gum. 

“Thank you, Miss Heintz,” Father John replied absently, “I'll 
have it in my room.” 

He enjoyed his supper in a mechanical kind of way. It was just 
like changing trains for him; the nurse might as well have said 
(and she had that kind of a voice): “Next stop is supper. Change 
here for bed.” Father John felt much more comfortable and easy 
aftereating. He fell back in the bed, and leisurely scanned the head- 
lines of the evening paper. Then he began inserting his own name 
into the various reports of happenings, just for the sensation of pub- 
licity. It made him laugh. 

Dr. Brown almost caught him at it. ‘Well, how’s the patient?” 
the physician said vigorously after breezing into the room. He sat 
down on the bed, grabbed the priest’s hand before he could answer 
him, and stuck a thermometer into his mouth, which effectively 
closed all debate. Then he smiled benevolently, showing his nice 
white teeth, and redressed the wound. Father John could not do 
anything but just look up with a curious expectancy of a little boy 
after a dose of castor oil. Everything else was normal. 

“Doing fine, Father, doing fine,”’ the doctor said pleasantly as he 
stood upto go. “But . . . but,” he continued solemnly, “don’t 
rush it.” 

Father Spurter did not see any particular reason for this advice. 
He had no intention of rushing it. “All right to take a little auto 
ride Sunday, Doc?” he asked finally. 

“Certainly, Father, certainly, but don’t tire yourself out. Take 
iteasy. Don’t rush it,’’ Dr. Brown said as he left the room. 

Still lying on the bed, Father John took up the paper again. He 
tried to read, but the print just blurred. Somebody kept on saying 
within him: “Don’t rush it.” He got up, went over to the dressing 
table, and looked at himself in the mirror. 

“Yessir, I look all right,” he said out loud. He combed his hair 
back briskly. “Gosh! I ought to be out of this joint in a week. 
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Don’t rush it? What’s the big idea, anyway?” He massaged his 
brow horizontally with both hands, looking closely at his face. 
“Fine as silk. Yessir,” he said to himself. “I wish I had my type- 
writer. I’ll shoot George a note anyway. Ask him to come over 
Sunday. . . . Sure, that’s the stuff. Don’t rush it? Heavens! 
Festina lente! Of all people!” 

By some mysterious process over which he had no control, a 
strange and unnatural judgment was evolving itself in the passive 
cells of the young priest’s brain. He procured a pad of writing 
paper and his pen responded to the stimulation. Forgetting his sur- 
roundings, he wrote hurriedly : 


or | St. Elizabeth’s, Friday. 


Dusk and the shadows are falling—don’t rush it!—over land and 
me. And I don’t mean: “So’s your old man!” The Right Reverend 
Pastor of St. Anselm’s paid his respects to his deappendiced curate this 
afternoon. His opening chorus was that musical bromo-seltzer: “You 
can’t keep a good man down.” Now, can you beat that? Gosh, George, 
you should have seen him. How does he do it? Guess he must keep 
track of his calories just as carefully as he takes care of the nickels, 
Efficiency is all right, George, but I am beginning to feel now that my 
share of it was extracted with my appendix. But can you imagine the 
Right Reverend telling “yours truly” not to rush it! ... Don’t rush it!” 
he says... . “Festina lente!” ... There’s something phoney about that. 
It sounded awful—he telling me that after rushing my poor old “dogs” 
for a solid year. I smell a black-and-white pussy. Yessir, that fuzzy- 
wuzzy mut, Alexander, is more than a mascot; he’s a symbol. But I’m 
going to take the bait out of the Reverend hunter’s trap. I can’t tell 
you about it here, George. It’s too farreaching. That’s one lesson I 
learned from old Father O’Brien: “If you can say it, don’t write it.” 
Do you get me? 

Anyway, after supper tonight, in came the medico and, after finding 
“yours truly” as normal as a wooden leg, he requests the patient to take 
it easy. “Take it easy, Father, take it easy.... You can take a drive 
out Sunday, but”—do you get but?—“take it easy!’ Now, where did 
he get that stuff? Gosh, you would think I was a marathon runner or 
a nervous colt. And what am 1? Where am I? Whither am I head- 
ing? Don’t laugh, boy, don’t laugh; it’s serious this time. I know that 
I am John Spurter, Priest, late of St. Anselm’s. And that’s what it’s 
going to be. Take it easy? You said it, brother. Right now I am 
almost ready to sell the “bus.” What does a poor little curate get for 
working his head off anyway? Yessir, what does he get? He gets it 
in the neck. But, I am going to get the jump on the Right Reverend 
this time. He hasn’t a thing on me. And don’t you try to persuade me 
not to! I know my stuff. I have a hunch now, and I’m going to follow 
it. I need a couple of years to get my bearings. There’s nothing wrong 
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with a place like Hastings, is there? I wish I could find another Father 
O’Brien—one who did not own an old gramophone. But I’m ready for 
anything, except work and efficiency. In medio virtus stat. Yessirree, 
I’m going to stay in the middle of the road from now on. Don’t you 
say, either, how do I get that way? Wait until you get your tonsils out 
or something like that. I know the boys are going to give me a dirty 
horse-laugh. But wait until they hear the Reverend John Spurter 
spoken of as the distinguished author of “Platonism in ‘The Divine 
Comedy’ ”—won’t they swallow their adenoids? Come on over Sunday, 
anyway. Help me to write my petition for a prolonged rest in the 
country. ...Here comes the nurse, George. To bed, to bed! Don’t rush 
me. Come Sunday. Don’t forget. I may have an attic to let. Stay 
with me. There must be something wrong with me, or everybody 
wouldn’t tell me to “take it easy.” A year from now you will hear 
some genial pastor growling: “Get a move on.” Yessir, in medio vir- 
tus stat—isn’t that it? Or better, stay in your status quo, and your 
terminus ad quem will take care of itself. No more pace-making for me. 
As Father O’Brien advised, I’m going to stay in my own orbit—and 
then some. When a fellow loses his appendix, he discovers that he 
is neither a meteor or comet. He’s just a plain “humano” with a 
squeaky valve. 
Yours truly, 
Joun 


On Sunday morning Father John was in the best of spirits. He 
heard early Mass, and received Holy Communion in the Sisters’ 
chapel. The doctor arrived after breakfast and assured him that he 
could leave the hospital on Wednesday. He could hardly believe his 
ears, expecting that he would have another full week of it, anyway. 
The question of convalescence came up; and the doctor suggested 
going to the country or some place for not less than a month. 
Father John began to feel that things were coming his way. He did 
not say anything to the doctor about applying for a change to a 
country parish; nevertheless, he was determined to get it. In fact, 
he had a rough draft of the letter to the Bishop already written out. 
He tackled it again after the doctor left. He made it plain, very 
plain, that he was in urgent need of a long and complete rest, and 
that a nice, quiet place in the country would be the sensible solution. 
When Father George came in the afternoon, the letter was all ready 
for mailing. Father John read it for his friend with almost fanati- 
cal determination in his voice. Father George was amazed, but he 
saw at once that nothing could be gained by crossing his friend, 
except a fight. He felt honestly that the letter would turn the trick, 
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although he did not quite see the use of the trick. So he agreed 
with the plan in a non-committal way, and Father John, fearing 
that something might interfere with his irrational ambition to be 
immolated and isolated in parochial cow pasture, sent the letter at 
once to be mailed. Actually, his secret motive was to get ahead of 
the pastor, who, he imagined, was engineering his removal. It was 
the final tilt in the little drama, where efficiency meets efficiency, 
For, as a fact, Father Zaring had made no move, nor had he any 
desire to have his young assistant removed. . . . Now, isn't 
that just as we are? 

Anyway, later on that same Sunday evening, Father John’s mother 
and sister came to the hospital with the Willys. They all went out 
for a little drive, and the two priests sat in the back of the car, dis- 
cussing the letter. Mrs. Spurter overheard the conversation, and it 
upset her very much. Although she did not get the complete drift 
of the talk, she felt there was something revolutionary taking place. 
When they returned to the hospital, she told John that she did not 
like all this talk about “quitting and going away.” She pacified her- 
self, however, knowing that he would be under her eyes by Wednes- 
day. She laughed a little laugh with a tear in it, as she said good- 
bye. She was so happy to see him well again. 

She kissed her boy good-night. “Don’t worry, John,’’ she said 
as she left the room. “I'll attend to all the business and goings on 
that you have been talking about.” 

Father John laughed out. “All right, Mother, I'll be seeing you 
Wednesday. Good-night, and God bless you.” He was thinking 
of Father O’Brien. 

A week later the young priest was home, and as happy as a lark. 
He was reading a very cordial letter from his Bishop appointing 
him Assistant Pastor to Father —————, St. Mary’s Church, 

, N. Y., to report not later than June 15, 1928. 


(Conclusion) 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING SUFFICIENT REASON FOR BINATION 


Question: It is a common opinion here that priests cannot be allowed to 
binate unless some extraordinary circumstances crop up, such as another 
priest falling ill on a Saturday night in a one-man parish, or because the 
church is not large enough to hold all the faithful at one Mass. Is this 
opinion correct? It seems to me that it is not a question of room in the 
church that ought to decide the bination, but the convenience of the people 
attending Mass on Sundays. What does Canon Law permit as regards 
priests saying two Masses on Sundays? MISSIONARIUS. 


Answer: It is surprising to us in the United States that a mission- 
ary from the distant mission fields should write as he does about 
bination. Here in the United States very many priests binate on 
Sundays and holydays of obligation not only in the scattered districts 
of the South and South West, but also in the East where priests are 
more numerous, in order to give all the people a chance to hear Mass. 
Where there is one Mass only in a parish and no other church near 
by, it is practically impossible for all the Catholics of the parish to 
get to Mass. How many homes there are where small children, sick 
people, etc., cannot be left alone! Thus, a considerable number of 
people would be forced to miss Mass, if only one was celebrated. 
Who will say that the Church means to deprive these people of the 
blessings of Holy Mass? It may be that some bishops have not 
given the matter sufficient consideration, but they surely cannot claim 
that the Church does not permit them to give the priests the faculty 
to binate. If as small a number as twenty persons would have to 
miss Mass unless the priest binates, this has been declared sufficient 
by the Holy See. The Code of Canon Law does not add anything 
new to the question of the number of people who would have to miss 
Mass before the priest may binate. What is new in the Code is, that 
it grants the local Ordinaries faculty to allow their priests to binate 
when a notable part of the faithful would otherwise have to forego 
Mass on a Sunday or holyday of obligation (cfr. Canon 806). 


QUALIFICATION FOR OFFICES OF A DI0CESE—PUBLICATION OF 
APPOINTMENTS—VEIL INSIDE THE TABERNACLE 
Question: At a meeting of several priests the conversation drifted to af- 


fairs of the diocese and other church matters. As there was a difference of 
opinion on some points, we wanted your opinion on the following: 
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(1) May a priest, who at one time belonged to a religious Order and 
left it, hold important offices in a diocese—e.g., that of vicar-general, con. 
sultor, rector of a seminary or college? 

(2) Do the laws of the Church forbid that a priest after spending a num. 
ber of years in a monastery, having been sent there by his bishop for cer- 
tain serious crimes committed, shall hold important offices afterwards, such 
as vicar-general, consultor, etc., even though he is and has been in good 
standing for some time? 

(3) Should the names of the various officials of the diocese appointed by 
the bishop be made known to the priests of the diocese by an official an- 
nouncement of the bishop? 

(4) What is the law concerning the use of a veil for the inside of the 
tabernacle? Is it necessary to have one on the inside, if there is one on the 
outside at all times? CurATus, 


Answer: (1) Concerning secularized religious, the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Religious, June 15, 1909, had forbidden that they be given 
any office of distinction in the diocese into which they had been re- 
ceived, and the Code, in Canon 642, rules that every professed re- 
ligious in Sacred Orders who returns to the world is, without a new 
and special indult of the Holy See, forbidden: (1) to have any bene- 
fice in major or minor basilicas and in cathedral churches; (2) to 
have a professor’s position or other office in seminaries both minor 
and major, and in colleges in which clerics are educated, and in uni- 
versities and institutes which enjoy the Apostolic privilege to confer 
academic degrees; (3) to have any office or position in the episcopal 
curia and in religious houses of men or women, even in houses be- 
longing to diocesan congregations. After the promulgation of the 
Code the Holy See was asked to decide whether these prohibitions 
affected only those Religious who, after the Code became law, re- 
turned to the world; or whether the prohibitions apply also to those 
who had previously left the religious community. The Committee 
for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code answered that those 
prohibitions apply also to the Religious who, before the Code became 
law, had returned to the world (November 24, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XI, 575). 

(2) There is no law of the Church which forbids the bishop to 
give an important diocesan office of the diocese to a man who at one 
time committed some serious offense, and had been ordered to do 


penance in some monastery, provided the cleric has regained his good 
repute by sincere amendment and a persevering good conduct after 
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the penance (cfr. Canons 2294 and 2295). There are a few atro- 
cious crimes by which one incurs infamy of law, which makes a 
cleric irregular and incapacitates him for any ecclesiastical office or 
position. Moreover, the bishop cannot free the priest from that 
penalty of infamy of law, for Canon 2295 reserves dispensation 
from it to the Apostolic See. This severe penalty of infamy of law 
is incurred in those cases only where the law of the Code expressly 
states that the crime is punished with infamia iuris. 


(3) We wonder why the correspondent asks whether there is any 
law obliging the bishop to make known the names of the officials of 
the diocese. These are public offices, and why should the bishop 
keep secret the names of the men he appoints to public office? There 
is no law prescribing the publication of the names, and why should 
there be such a law, when common sense tells us what should be 
done? 

(4) There is no law about a veil inside the tabernacle. What is 
prescribed by the law of the sacred liturgy is, that the whole inside 
of the tabernacle be lined with white silk or gold-plated. Many taber- 
nacles have a veil on the inside, which is superfluous and incon- 
venient, but they do not have an outside veil which is prescribed. 
The outside cover of the tabernacle should not be a mere veil before 
the door, but should cover the entire tabernacle like the cover over 
the ciborium. Because of the manner in which most tabernacles in 
the churches in the United States are constructed, it is impossible to 
cover them as the liturgy prescribes, and the veil covering the front 
of the tabernacle is as much as can be done towards observing the 
regulation to at least some extent. 


SPEEDY MASSES ON SUNDAYS 


Question: The pastor wants the seven o’clock Mass on Sundays finished 
at half-past seven—no sermon, Gospel, notices—because some people have 
got to go to work; the next two Low Masses must not be over forty-five 
minutes. Usually the same people attend Mass at the same hour every Sun- 
day, and they do not get the religious instruction they should have. What 
can be done in the matter? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The assistant priest or the visiting priest does not have 
the responsibility for the parish. It would be not only imprudent but 
unjustifiable on their part to do otherwise than as they are directed 
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by the pastor in conducting the services; this direction is his bysj- 
ness and his responsibility. The pastor should conform to the law, 
and the bishop, who very likely knows what is ordinarily done in 
the parishes, should enforce the law of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore (n. 216). It may be difficult to arrange the Masses 
in such a way that there is enough time from one Mass to the other 
to make the announcements, read the Gospel, have a five or eight 
minutes’ instruction, and distribute Holy Communion. It is posi- 
tively wrong to think that a hurried Mass will do people any good, 
if they have so little knowledge of their religion as not to understand 
the fundamentals of their Faith. Surely, with thoughtless people the 
shortest Masses are the most popular; the same people will go to the 
same short Masses without instruction all the year around, and final- 
ly they will drift out of the Church, because one is not interested in 
what one does not know. It is a problem in some parishes to ar- 
range the Masses so as to get sufficient time for a dignified and 
orderly and complete Sunday service such as the law demands. If 
the parishes have so many parishioners that one church cannot prop- 
erly look after their spiritual welfare, why are those parishes allowed 
to exist? What right have they to have more parishioners than they 
can look after? 


WHEN 1s A HicuH Mass A HicH Mass? 


Question: It happens occasionally that our organist—who is also the 
whole choir—is late in starting the early morning High Mass. In our 
church, whenever the rubrics and special privileges permit, this is a Missa 
cantata. Before the Mass, and also at the regular time within the Mass, the 
celebrant distributes Holy Communion. On Sunday, the weekly High 
Masses are announced to start at a specified hour, the pastor insisting on 
punctuality. The celebrant after distributing Communion before Mass com- 
mences the Mass, and often, while he says the prayers at the foot of the 
altar, the organist has not yet arrived, but usually he gets there before the 
celebrant comes to the Gloria or Dominus vobiscum. If he does not come 
then, what is the celebrant to do? Start a low Mass and, when the organist 
arrives (sometimes at the Gospel), convert it into a High Mass? When 
would it be considered too late to turn the Mass into a High Mass? 

Is the celebrant of a High Mass justified in distributing Communion be- 
fore the Mass, vested in the chasuble? Should the missal and chalice be 
already prepared for him before he enters the sanctuary? May the cele- 
brant of a High Mass sing, even recto tono, the Epistle, if the Mass is served 
by ordinary altar boys? The rubrics seem to be against the practice. I 
have heard it said in justification of the practice that a privilege had been 
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granted to some Austrian Religious years ago. Could that privilege be im- 
ported into this country by members of that Religious Order? Would such 
a grant be recorded in the Authentic Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites ? CANTOR PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: It would be interesting to know what the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites would say about a High Mass which is mutilated to 
suit the convenience of the organist. The Masses should start on 
time, but the priest cannot start a High Mass when there is nobody 
present to sing or recite the parts of the Mass which are to be per- 
formed by the choir. If the priest is not to wait for the organist 
when the time has come to start the Mass, he must get an organist 
that will come on time. There is plenty of abuse of the laws of the 
Sacred Liturgy without adding still more. Many organists do not 
even bother about reciting the Introit, Alleluia, Gradual, Tract, 
Offertory, or Communion, and they occasionally cut short the Gloria 
and Credo. In Requiem Masses, parts proper to the choir are 
dropped entirely, and the Dies Ire is mutilated by the singing 
of a few verses at random. Most of these are abuses that occur 
quite frequently, and apparently they are not given the serious atten- 
tion they deserve. We do not know whether these things happen 
through ignorance or lack of respect for the regulations of the 
Church, but it is unfortunate that disobedience to the Church should 
manifest itself so frequently in the performance of the most sacred 
function of our religion—the Holy Mass. 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites has forbidden the administra- 
tion of Holy Communion immediately before a Solemn High or a 
High Mass. If there are people who cannot stay for the entire Mass, 
because their duties oblige them to leave church before the Mass 
is finished, it may be within the law to have the priest go out without 
the chasuble to distribute Holy Communion before Mass. He then 
returns to the sacristy, put on maniple and chasuble, and starts the 
High Mass. In a High Mass which is served by altar boys, the 
priest is to carry the chalice to the altar ; but, when clerics serve, they 
may prepare the chalice and put it on the altar on the corporal, and 
open the missal. As to the singing of the Epistle in a High Mass, 
it is not true that, as our correspondent says, it is against the rubrics 
to sing the Epistle. The rubrics of the Missal say nothing about the 
case when there is no cleric to serve a High Mass. Because they 
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make no provisions when altar boys are serving the Mass, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites was asked whether the celebrant was obliged 


to sing the Epistle. The Sacred Congregation merely answered that 
the priest should preferably read the Epistle: “Satius erit quod ipsa 
epistola legatur sine cantu ab ipso celebrante” (April 23, 1875; Decr, 
auth., n. 3350). 


THIRTEEN Hours’ ADORATION 


Question: In many parishes of our diocese the “Thirteen Hours’ Adora- 
tion” is held. Is there any authority for having the Thirteen instead of the 
Forty Hours’ Adoration? 

Answer: There is a Thirteen Hours’ Adoration in the Liturgy of 
the Church on Thursday in Sexagesima Week. However, that is 
not a shortened Forty Hours’ Devotion, but a short form of the 
Three Days’ Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament held before the be 
ginning of Lent to atone for the crimes and excesses that were com- 
mitted especially in the three days before Ash Wednesday (cfr. 
Wapelhorst, “Compendium S. Liturgie,” ed. 1925, nn. 198, 199). 
Of course, the bishop has authority to permit the Thirteen Hours’ 
Adoration in place of the regular Forty Hours’ Adoration, but one 
cannot gain thereby the indulgences that the Church has granted for 
the latter devotion (cfr. Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, n. 


376). 


CoRRECTION CONCERNING TRANSLATION OF JUBILEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Question: On page 658 of the March issue of your magazine it is stated 
that the two days of Jubilee fast and abstinence must be “days, when neither 
fast nor abstinence is of obligation.” This seems to be an incorrect trans- 
lation of the Latin text; “preter illos (dies) in quibus jejunium et abstinen- 
tia ex precepto obligant.” As the Code clearly distinguishes in Canon 1252 
three kinds of days—solius abstinentia simul et jejunii, and solius jejunii— 
I submit that the only days excluded from the Jubilee fast are those of the 
second kind, which is not what the English translation says. I find the 
HomitetTic both timely and interesting. SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The translation was not correct, and we thank our corres- 
pondent for drawing our attention to the matter. The Church wants 
the people who intend to gain the Jubilee concessions to keep two 
days of fast and abstinence, and they should be days outside of 
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those on which the law of the Church already requires both fast and 
abstinence. All Fridays throughout the year (discounting those in 
Lent and other fast days) are days of abstinence only, and there- 
fore one can observe the two days of fast and abstinence required for 
the gaining of the Jubilee on two Fridays. Then again, during Lent 
most of the days of the week are fast days only, not abstinence days; 
wherefore one could have kept the two days fast and abstinence on 


such days in Lent. 
STANISLAUS Woyrwonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 





CASUS MORALIS 


Integral Confession 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Case—Titius, who has neglected his Catholic duties and practices for 
many years, wishes, as he says, to return to the Church. He, therefore, makes 
a good and lengthy preparation, but, as he has forgotten how to confess as 
he ought to confess according to number and species, he confesses as fol- 
lows: dishonesty, neglect of Mass on Sundays, bad behavior to wife and 
children, evil company, and intemperance. During the absolution, which 
the confessor gave him after a full and proper confession had, as it were, 
been extracted from him, Titius uses as an act of contrition the formula: 
“Oh, my God, I am sorry for my sins, and will not sin again.” On the next 
morning, he remembers several other grievous sins, which he had forgotten 
to confess, and so refrains from receiving the Blessed Sacrament. 


Solution.—It is a common experience of confessors to find that 


Catholics who have been absent from the Sacraments for years ap- 
pear to forget all prayers, except the Pater, Ave and Gloria, never 
make acts of faith, hope, charity, or contrition, forget how to make 
confession, and have become so indifferent to every spiritual con- 
sideration as to be in a deplorable state. Indeed, some of these care- 
less Catholics become so blunted to spiritual perceptions as to be less 
teachable than children. It is only on the occasion of a general mis- 
sion that they can be reached. All the more important, therefore, 
is it for the mission preacher to descend to the obvious and the 
simple. The failure of these lax Catholics to make an integral con- 
fession is a recurring difficulty which every confessor has to face, 
and in solving it he has to be careful to hit the mean between being 
satisfied with a really insufficient confession and harassing a penitent 
with too many and too meticulous questions. It is certainly the teach- 
ing of the great moral theologians that what might be rightly ex- 
pected of good and fervent Catholics in respect to declaring species 
of sins, may sometimes be disregarded in the case of those who are 
lax and negligent. It is normally more important to secure integrity 
of accusation where the rights of third parties are at stake and where 
scandal is involved, than in cases where only the personal and secret 
conduct of the penitent is concerned. It is better to fall short in 
many things than to be excessive in one to the scandal and reason- 
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able disquiet of the sinner. This doctrine has to be understood in 
the true spirit of the pastor of souls, and applied with prudence and 
sanity. Many a sinner will think that, if confession is such a busi- 
ness as some over-zealous confessors make it, they will confess rare- 
ly rather than frequently. They are, in fact, driven away from the 


Sacraments. 
The confession of Titius was very defective, though made, it must 


be supposed, in good faith, since he had made a lengthy preparation 
for a difficult confession. The confessor, therefore, should not in- 
terrupt the penitent, but allow him to confess in his own way. When 
the penitent has finished, it will be well to return to the sins so gen- 
erically confessed (if they can be remembered), and to put some 
brief questions which would both secure an integral confession and 
teach the penitent to confess in future. 

Dishonesty is a very general term. The sinner may be asked 
whether the dishonesty was a matter of theft or of dishonest work. 
If restitution can be made for theft, it must be made even by put- 
ting aside small sums each week, until full restitution has been made. 
The circumstances of the penitent may be such that restitution may 
be and will remain impossible. If the dishonesty consisted of dis- 
honest work, reparation is more easily made if the penitent works in 
the same place. He must cease to be dishonest in his work, and try 
to make up for the past by better work. The number of acts of 
theft and dishonesty, if grievous, should be stated, and, if a number 
cannot be assigned, the habit of dishonesty spread over a given time 
should be confessed, stating the frequency of the acts as far as 
possible. 

Each deliberate and inexcusable omission of Mass on days of pre- 
cept is a grievous sin. Titius, therefore, should state how often 
he has thus missed Mass, or, if the number cannot be assigned, for 
how long a time he habitually neglected Mass. 

Behaving badly to his wife is also too general an accusation. If 
his behavior was grievously sinful, he should state in what ways he 
so behaved—whether it was in being unfaithful to her, or in beating 
her, or in ill-using her to her great grief, or deserting her for a time, 
or in squandering the money that was required for household pur- 
poses. Behaving badly to the children may mean beating them with- 
out cause or excessively, neglecting them seriously, not seeing to their 
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religious training, allowing them to go with bad companions, or giv- 
ing them scandal by foul language or drunkenness. 


Going into evil company may mean positive serious sexual sins, 


gambling, drunkenness, or scandal. Intemperance—if by drink, as 
is supposed—would normally imply the sin of neglecting to support 
wife and family. If, in addition, it was carried to excess, then each 
serious act of intemperance, foreseen and deliberate, would be griey- 
ous. The number of such acts should be confessed, or failing that, 
the habit, the frequency, and the scandal. Doubtless, the intemperance 
of Titius is the root of all his sins. If, therefore, that sin can be 
cut away at its roots, the other sins will gradually be the more easily 
overcome. 

But habitual intemperance is so difficult to overcome at once that 
there will be little hope for Titius, unless he makes a very serious 
purpose of amendment, receives the Sacraments frequently, and at 
the same time avoids the occasions of the sin. A great victory is 
necessary, and an immensely strong act of the will, and that act fre- 
quently renewed with all the force of his will. How few drunkards 
are able to make such acts, every pastor knows only too well. It 
would be advisable, then, for the confessor to urge Titius to over- 
come that one sin first of all, and to return to the same confessor 
next week and every week, until he is cured of his habit. In many 
cases of lapsed Catholics, it may not be necessary to go into details 
of number and species, for a confessor can only get what he can. 
However, it will be found that there is almost invariably one particu- 
lar sin which is the root of all the others. The confessor will do well 
to concentrate on that one, and leave the rest alone for the time being. 

The act of contrition which Titius made is not uncommon. Theo- 
retically, it is sufficient in or out of confession, but it is far from 
being a model one. Children should be taught the longer form, and 
a penitent such as Titius may well be asked to repeat after the con- 
fessor the longer form, which so admirably sets before the sinner the 
threefold motive for sorrow—namely, because sin deserves hell, has 
crucified the loving Saviour, and offends God, the fount of all 
goodness. 

Titius later remembers a sin that had slipped his memory in con- 
fession. The confessor should have previously told him that all his 
sins had been forgiven in the good confession that he had made, and 
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he should receive Holy Communion without hesitation, and that, if 
he later recalled any mortal sins which he had omitted, he should 
mention them in his next confession. He may add that the grace 
of the Holy Eucharist will give Titius strength to avoid sin, but that, 
if Titius neglects the Sacraments for long, he will fall back into his 
former desperate state. 

The confessor will take great trouble over such cases, and will 
imitate saintly confessors such as St. Alphonsus and the Curé of 
Ars, not wishing to be quit of one penitent that the next may be 
heard. The disease of Titius is deep-rooted, and it requires the 
patience of a careful physician. Major operations cannot be done 
ina hurry. To release one soul from its bondage is better work 
than much labor spent on fifty souls who do not need the physician’s 
help. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Extinct BENEDICTINE ABBEY OF NEUBURG IS REESTABLISHED 


The Abbey at Neuburg, near Heidelberg, in the Archdiocese of 
Freiburg, was approved by Pope Lucius II, but later was given over 
to a Religious Order of nuns. During the secularization of religious 
houses in 1804, the nuns were expelled, and the Government con- 
fiscated the property. More than a century after the suppression of 
this house, the Abbot of the Benedictine Abbey of Beuron purchased 
the former monastery and its lands, and made it a branch house of 
his Abbey with the permission of the Archbishop of Freiburg. The 
number of monks at the Neuburg Monastery has increased in recent 
times, and the Abbot of Beuron, who is also head of the Beuron 
Benedictine Congregation, requested the Holy See to raise the Mon- 
astery at Neuburg to an Abbey. The Holy See grants the request, 
and affiliates the new Abbey to the Beuron Congregation (Letters 
Apostolic, July 11, 1928; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 100). 


ADDRESS OF THE HOLY FATHER TO THE LENTEN PREACHERS 


It is customary for the priests who are engaged to preach the 
Lenten course of sermons in the various churches of the city of Rome 
to be presented to the Holy Father in special audience before Ash 
Wednesday. The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, received them cor- 
dially, and spoke to them at length on various topics that were upper- 
most in his mind. Among these we note the following : 

First, he asked them to rejoice with him because of the fact that 
the day (February 11) was the eve of the seventh anniversary of 
his coronation as Supreme Pontiff and the beginning of the Jubilee 
Year, celebrating the fiftieth year of his ordination to the priesthood. 

As to the preaching of the Lenten courses, the Holy Father said 
that he knew that each preacher had mapped out his Lenten course 
of sermons, and, while it was not his intention to disturb their plans, 
he wished to draw their attention to a very prevalent abuse, the lack 
of modesty in women’s dress, and requested them to make all pos- 
sible effort to convince Christian women that the present-day fash- 
ions are an affront to Christian principles. He believed that many 
Christian women realize this, but the slavery of fashion is so strong 
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that, while they are ashamed of it, they have not enough courage to 
break away from it. 

He furthermore asked them to insist on the regular and steady 
fulfillment of the Christian duties—Mass, religious instruction, fre- 
quent reception of the Sacraments—which things had been much 


neglected because of an overindulgence in what are called “sports.” 
Neither education nor health is furthered by excessive pursuit of 
sports, and the development of other absolutely necessary human 
activities is made impossible. 

Of special interest is the reference of the Holy Father to the sign- 
ing of the agreement between Italy and the Holy See, which makes 
the Vatican City an independent state and regulates religious affairs 
in Italy between Church and State. About the same hour when the 
Holy Father addressed the Lenten preachers, the agreement was 
signed at the Lateran by the representatives of the Pope and of the 
King of Italy. The Holy Father said that he could not make known 
at that time all the particulars of the agreement, because it has not 
yet been officially published. However, he wished to speak of cer- 
tain points so that the preachers, when consulted, might be able to 
give correct information. He desired to draw their attention to the 
fact that unfavorable criticism of the agreement was bound to come, 
and he wished them to know that there was not a line, not a phrase 
in that agreement, which had not been the subject of his personal 
study, reflection and prayer—besides the prayers of others specially 
requested for that purpose—during the last thirty months or more. 
He declared that he knew very well that it is impossible to please 
everybody. When the Holy See called the representatives of various 
nations accredited to the Holy See to inform them of the agreement 
that was to be signed, some asked whether he (the Pope) did this 
to get their consent to the agreement. The Holy Father stated that 
he owed that much courtesy to the nations friendly to the Holy See. 
For the rest, the world at large had long admitted that this is an 
affair between the Pope as Head of the Church and the Italian Gov- 
ernment. Others, the Holy Father said, had asked what guarantees 
had the Church that this agreement will stand; who knew what 
would happen in future? The Holy Father answered that he left 
these things in the hands of God, since no human guarantee, though 
backed by the strongest power on earth, is an absolute guarantee. 
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Whatever God does or permits to happen is not man’s business, and 
His Church, its Head as well as its members, must reverently submit 
to God’s Providence. 

Others, the Holy Father stated, will criticize him for having been 
satisfied with too small a territory; others again will blame him for 
having insisted on too large a sum of money in reparation for all the 
church property seized by Italy. He said that he did not fear these 
criticisms. No larger territory is needed than to give the Holy See 
the status of an independent state, and the small additional territory 
demanded does not work undue hardship on Italy, and does not bring 
the Church into political complications as a Power. As to the money, 
the small Papal State should have sufficient means to be independent, 
and, besides, the Holy See has to lend financial aid to many a strug- 
gling Christian community, especially in the foreign missions (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXI, 103-110). 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SIGNING OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
ITALY AND THE Hoty SEE 


On February 11, at 12 noon, in the Hall of the Popes at the 


Lateran Palace, was signed an agreement between the Holy See 
and Italy which put an end to the “Roman Question,” and also a 
Concordat was signed regulating the affairs between Church and 
State in Italy. The signatories were: on the part of the Holy See, 
Cardinal Peter Gasparri, Secretary of State to His Holiness, and, 
on the part of the King of Italy, Premier Benito Mussolini (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXI, 123). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Most Rev. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., Titular Archbishop of 
Tiana, has been appointed Apostolic Delegate of Malta. 

The Right Rev. William Finnemann, Society of the Divine Word, 
has been made Auxiliary Bishop to Most Rev. Michael O’Doherty, 
Archbishop of Manila; the Right Rev. Czsar Guerrero, of the Arch- 
diocese of Manila, has been appointed Bishop of the new See of 
Lingayen in the Philippines. 

The Rt. Rev. Bernard E. Diamond (Diocese of Dallas) has been 
made Prothonotary Apostolic (ad instar participantium). The fol- 
lowing have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holiness: Rt. Rev. 
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Msgri. Matthew P. O’Brien (Archdiocese of Cincinnati), John E. 
McGuirk and John S. Hannan (Diocese of Columbus), Salvator 
Nicolosi (Archdiocese of Montreal), Robert M. Nolan (Diocese of 
Dallas), Leonard M. Forristal (Diocese of London), Salvator Man- 
duca (Diocese of Malta). 

Dr. John Thomas Bradley (Diocese of Port Victoria) has been 
made Knight of the Order of Pope Pius; Mr. Felix Gaudin (Arch- 
diocese of New Orleans) has been made Knight of St. Gregory the 
Great. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





fiomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Mouth of Inne 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Sacred Heart, Source of Life and Holiness 
By R. J. Nasu, S.J. 


“A certain man made a great supper, and invited many” (Luke, xiv. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: I. There is a close analogy between today’s Gospel and the reve- 
lations to St. Margaret Mary. 
II. The indifference of the invited guests. 
III, What Christ offers to those who accept His invitation. 
IV. The Sacred Heart as the Source of Life. 
V. The Sacred Heart as the Source of Love. 
VI. The servant must imitate his Master. Examples of Sts. Fran- 
cis Xavier, Peter Claver and Francis de Sales. 
VII. The great source of sanctity. 
VIII. Christ’s invitation is for all. 


Our thoughts this morning, my Brethren, may fittingly group 
themselves around the Sacred Heart, for there is a close analogy 
between today’s Gospel and the story of the revelations made to the 
great apostle of the Sacred Heart, St. Margaret Mary. 


In the Gospel our Lord stresses two points, which are brought out 
in relief by a marked contrast. On the one hand, there is the eager- 
ness of the king to have the guests present at his banquet, and, on 
the other, there is the extraordinary indifference of those who are 


invited. The king prepares his feast, “a great supper.” Everything 
is ready; the guests have been told that the supper is to be held, and 
the master of the house waits for them to come. But, as they do not 
appear, the king, instead of taking offense at this insult, actually 
sends His servant to remind them that “all things are ready.” Then 
follows the series of excuses, which the king, as is clear from the 
story, regards as more specious than real. All the guests have other 
interests—their business, their pleasures—which they consider vastly 
more important than the king and his banquet. 


THE INDIFFERENCE OF THE INVITED GUESTS 


The meaning of the parable is obvious enough. The banquet may 
be taken to refer to Holy Communion, a “great supper,” indeed— 
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great by reason of the dignity of the King by whom It is prepared, 
and great, too, on account of the Food He has provided and the 
number of guests He has invited. But, though the Supper is thus 
great, great, finally, is the number of those who refuse to come to It. 
Does not our Lord seem to interpret His own parable for us in His 
words to St. Margaret Mary? Showing her His Sacred Heart, He 
said: “Behold this Heart, which has so loved men, which has spared 
nothing, even to being exhausted and consumed in order to testify 
to them its love. And the greater number of them make Me no 
other return than ingratitude, by their coldness and forgetfulness of 
Me in the Sacrament of Love.” 

What is the cause of this indifference? Briefly, it is that the vast 
majority of mankind forget that they have souls. As a result, they 
undervalue holiness. Once let men realize that sanctifying grace is 
the greatest treasure in the world, once let them be convinced that 
in the service of God alone is to be found true peace and lasting joy, 
and the complaints of the Sacred Heart must infallibly give way 
to the intimacies of Divine Love, which now may be whispered to 
none but a few chosen souls. 


Wuat Curist OFFERS TO THOSE WuHo Accept His INVITATION 


It is our purpose this morning to dwell, not so much on those who 
reject the King’s invitation, as on those who accept it, and to con- 
sider how He deals with them and with what results to themselves. 
Christ’s invitation stands for all time: “Come to Me, all you that 
labor and are burdened, and I will refresh you.” Now, let us see 
how He proposes to “refresh” us. In the Litany of His Sacred 
Heart we say: “Heart of Jesus, Source of Life and Holiness, have 
mercy on us.” It is precisely because He is the source of life and 
holiness that He is able to refresh us, and that He can guarantee us 
true happiness if we are prompt and ready to obey His call to a life 
of constant strife for sanctity. A few words, then, on the apposite- 
ness of this title will not be amiss. 


THE SACRED HEART AS THE SOURCE OF LIFE 


The heart is the vital organ. In this sense, the Sacred Heart, like 
the heart of every other man, was the source of life. Like every 
man, our Lord felt His Heart at one time beat fast with joy; at 
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another, it was crushed with sorrow. Now, it was consoled by the 
devotedness of friends, now wearied at the perversity of enemies: 
and, at the close of His life, that Heart, bruised for our iniquities 
pierced for our sins, broke with unrequited love on the Hill of Caj. 
vary—the source of His life was dried up, and Jesus died. Thus js 
the Sacred Heart the “source” of the life of our Lord. He allowed 
His life to be dependent on its state; He bowed His head in death 
when it ceased to beat. 


THE SACRED HEART AS THE SOURCE OF LOVE 


There is another sense, too, in which the Sacred Heart is the 
“source” of the life of Jesus Christ. In all languages, “heart” js 
synonymous with “love.” Hence, the source of Christ’s life, the 
spring out of which He drew His existence, was love. Love only 
is the adequate explanation of the life of Christ. He came down 
from heaven because He loved us, and wanted to save us. It was 
nothing in us that allured Him. True, He saw in us vast possibili- 
ties—He saw that we were capable of reproducing in ourselves His 
own marvelous beauty and ineffable sanctity. But, before the In- 
carnation men’s souls, capable indeed of this, were steeped in sin, 
and their power, unless restored through His grace, was irrevocably 
lost. Then, not because He would gain by it, but because He loved 
us, the Second Divine Person became a man. His life as a man was 
one marked by want and poverty. He gathered a few friends around 
Him, on whom He thought He could rely; but they ran away from 
Him at the very moment He most needed them. His own country- 
men called out for His death, and a foreign governor was morally 
forced to condemn Him. All this was to prove His title; all this and 
much more was dictated by His Heart, beating with love for the 
strange, thoughtless creatures He had fashioned. Like a mighty 


river, that love began in the Incarnation; it expanded as Jesus ad- 


vanced in wisdom, age and grace under Mary’s loving care in Naza- 
reth; contact with men in His public life caused it to swell still more 
and flow the faster; and, at the end, its huge waves broke on the 
Hill of Calvary, and were thence swept back once more to cleanse 
men’s souls and slake their thirst for happiness. 


The Beloved Disciple has well said that “God is love.” Love 
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attracted Him to this poor earth; love upheld Him throughout His 
fife; and in His death was exacted love’s most searching test. 


THE SERVANT Must ImItTATE His MASTER 


As was the Master, so too must the servant be; as Christ’s life 
was one of love, so too have ever been the lives of His most faith- 
fyl imitators and most loyal friends. Love is the great unifying 
principle of the lives of the Saints. They were led by the Holy 
Spirit, who is the Spirit of love, and the apparent contradictions or 
extravagances in their lives are but the “different operations of one 
and the same Spirit.” Thus, St. Francis Xavier and many others 
left home and all they held dear to slave for the salvation of souls 
in foreign lands, but St. Frances de Chantal writes: “The only Son 
of God accomplished the will of His heavenly Father by remaining 
in the country of His birth and working there. Be satisfied to imi- 
tate the Saviour, for no perfection can equal His.” Again, many 
of the Saints practised penance to a degree that is calculated to in- 
spire terror into the ordinary man. St. Peter Claver, to take an 
example at random, wore constantly next his flesh two large crosses 
studded with sharp points—one on his breast and one on his back. 
His arms and legs were covered with similar instruments of penance, 
so that it was impossible for him to move without agony. Yet, no 
one was more prompt than he in the service of his neighbor. He 
was the beloved “Father of the Negroes,” and not once or twice but 
daily and hourly did he give proof of his heroic charity. Loath- 
some, abandoned creatures, covered with sores, whom no one would 
so much as look at, found in Claver a loving friend, who joyfully 
waited on them, and performed for them the most humiliating 
services. But the life of this heroic soldier of Christ should be 
studied in detail. We have taken him as an example of a Saint whom 
our prudent, reasonable man of the world would call “extreme.” 


EXAMPLE OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 


Still, not all the Saints have thus gone out of the ordinary course 
of life to serve God. The gentle Bishop of Geneva—and his is by 
no means an isolated instance—was content to adapt himself to 
whatever circumstances he found, regarding even the smallest de- 
tails of his day as an arrangement of Divine Providence. What a 
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fund of patience, of mortification, of abnegation it requires to be 
always cheerful, to be constantly at the beck and call of others, to 
give up with joy a cherished project, a quiet hour’s read, a little of 
our night’s rest, a visit even to the Blessed Sacrament, which we 
are wont to make—and all because some thoughtless person claims 
our time and attention! It was by thus doing the will of others 
rather than his own, and doing so constantly, that Francis de Sales 
became a Saint. He was as clay in the hands of the potter, and he 
allowed the Divine Sculptor to fashion him as He pleased. 


THE GREAT SOURCE OF SANCTITY 


We may seem to have wandered from our subject, but the digres- 
sion has a very direct bearing on our theme. The lives of the Saints 
have a fascinating beauty. They have variety in “the diversity of 
their operations,” but all these different operations are harmonized 
and unified by the great principle in which they have their source. 
That source is an all-transcending, all-consuming love of God. 
“Love is the fulfilling of the law,” says St. John. “Love God, and 
then do what you like,” writes St. Augustine. “Jesus,” exclaims 
the ecstatic St. Bernard, “the very memory of Thy name is sweet- 
ness, filling the heart with true joy . . . O Hope of the sinner, 
Solace of those who seek Thee, Secure Refuge of all who fly to 
Thee, and to those who find Thee joy unspeakable.” “My God, I 
love Thee, not for anything that I may gain from Thy love, but only 
because Thou art God,” so sang Francis Xavier in the midst of his 
labors in India. Thus has the voice of the Saints resounded down 
through the ages; thus are the lives of the Saints, which differ in so 
many ways, linked together in one divine harmony; thus are the 
Saints true imitators of Him whose life was love. Francis Xavier 
went to India for the same reason that Frances de Chantal remained 
at home; the life of extraordinary penance of Peter Claver was 
built on the same foundation which supported the more hidden mor- 
tifications of Francis de Sales. 

Since the Saints’ lives are thus “rooted and founded in love,” it is 
clear that love is the “source,” too, of sanctity or holiness. Hence, 
we may sum up. The Heart of Jesus is the source of life and holi- 
ness. First, it was literally the “source” of the life of Christ, be- 
cause His life depended on its state, and ended when it ceased to 
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peat. Figuratively, too, it is the source of His life, for “heart” and 
“love” mean the same thing, and the life of Jesus Christ is the acme 
of love. Further, the love of Jesus Christ is the source and the 
mainstay of His most faithful friends, the Saints; and, thus, it is the 
source, too, of holiness. 


CurRIst’s INVITATION IS FOR ALL 


These thoughts may help to give us an insight into the other side 
of the picture our Lord draws in today’s Gospel. His invitation to 


the Divine Banquet is for all. Many refuse it; many, too, thank 
God, give a ready acceptance, with what results to themselves we 
have endeavored to outline. Perhaps we have been among those— 
most of us have been some time at least—in whose eyes worldly 
interests appear much more important than the King and the Great 
Supper He has prepared for us. May He in His mercy—for the 
gift is His alone to bestow—open our eyes today, that we may esti- 
mate things at their true value! May His Holy Spirit lead us, as 
He has led many others, to see and realize that holiness is the biggest 
and the most uplifting, as at the same time it is the most joy-bringing 
task in the world! Thus, even though we come late to His Banquet, 
even though our place at His table be among the poor and the 
maimed, we shall come away gripped by one big thought—that, if 
life has any work of lasting value, if it has any purpose worth our 
most self-sacrificing effort, that purpose and that work is the sin- 
cere, persevering effort to advance in the love of God, and thus to 
conform ourselves as closely as may be to our Divine Model—the 
Source of life and holiness. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Lost Sheep 
By P. M. NorTHCOTE 


“Rejoice with me, because I have found my sheep that was lost” (Luke, xv. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Symbolism of the Shepherd. 
II, The Lost Sheep. 
Ill. Divine Mercy. 
IV. General Title to Mercy. 
V. Special Titles to Mercy. 
VI. Conclusion. 
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Frequently in Holy Scripture God is represented to us by the 
symbol of the Shepherd. The Psalmist sings: “The Lord is my 
Shepherd: and I shall want nothing” (Ps. xxiii. 1). Isaias says: 
“He shall feed His flock like a shepherd.” Jeremias, Ezechiel and 
Zacharias use the same symbolism. Finally, our Lord represents 
Himself at the Last Judgment like a shepherd separating the sheep 
from the goats. He speaks of Himself as the Good Shepherd who 
lays down His life for His sheep. The beautiful imagery is continued 
in the Epistles, where we read of “the great Shepherd of the sheep, 
our Lord Jesus Christ” (Heb., xiii. 20), and again: “When the 
Prince of shepherds shall appear” (I Pet., v. 4). Fully to appreci- 
ate the beauty of this imagery, we must transport ourselves to that 
Eastern country whence it is drawn. The traveler who enters Beth- 
lehem on a bright sunny morning, sees the Bedouins bringing in 
their flocks to the market. The Bedouins go before them and the 
sheep follow; they call each by a name which the sheep know; they 
separate the little white mountain sheep from the jet-black, wicked- 
looking little mountain goats. These flocks are their sole wealth, 
and they guard and tend them with the most patient care. In Bethle- 


hem—the birthplace of the shepherd-boy David and his greater Son 
—we may thus behold the imagery of the Gospel portrayed before 
our eyes even at the present day. And we think of “the Shepherd 
and Bishop of our souls” (I Pet., ii. 25), who was born there of 
Mary the Virgin, Jesus Christ our Lord, the Word Made Flesh. 


TuHeE Lost SHEEP 


By the fall of Adam the entire human race became the lost sheep 
of creation. To the Angels, from the analogy of their own case, 
the fall must have appeared irreparable. When the Angels fell, it 
was not in their nature ever to retract, for, being pure spirits, the 
election of their will once made was irrevocable. But what was be- 
yond the power of even angelic intelligence to comprehend did not 
exceed the wisdom, the power and the love of God. When, there- 
fore, “the mystery of godliness appeared unto angels” (I Tim., iii. 
16), they rejoiced that God Himself had come in human flesh to act 
the Good Shepherd towards the lost human race. 

Redemption is indeed “plentiful” (Ps. cxxix. 7), sufficient for 
all the sins that mankind ever has committed or could commit. God 
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will force no one to accept it. To ourselves it belongs to “lay hold 
on eternal life’ (I Tim., vi. 12). That “plentiful” redemption must 
be applied to the individual soul through the soul’s own acceptance 


thereof. 

The world is most alluring, and so, like the sheep straying into 
the wilderness, the poor soul wanders away into a labyrinth of 
earthly pursuits and temporal delights; faith grows dim, charity 
waxes cold; the things of time and sense are so near, so tangible, 
so warm, while the things of eternity seem so far off, so unreal. 
Thus, the soul slips from lukewarmness into sin, and finally into 
utter neglect of God. Yet, all are the objects of the love and solici- 
tude of the Shepherd of souls. He will not force, but He will urge, 
He will allure. He prevents the erring soul with innumerable 
graces, striving to recall it to the path of holiness; He brings good 
influences to bear upon it; He opens up endless opportunities that 
it may retract and return. Because He is infinitely holy, it is an 
impossibility of His very nature that He should condone unrepented 
sin, but there is nothing He will not do that He may bring the sin- 
ner to repentance. Then all offences are forgotten: “I will remem- 
ber their sin no more” (Jer., xxxi. 34). He pardons without 
reserve. 


DIvInE MERCY 


What is all this but the effect of His mercy? This is the aspect 
of His love that is most prominent in our regard. As the Collect 
for this third Sunday after Pentecost has it: ““O God who showest 
forth Thy almighty power chiefly in pardoning and showing mercy.” 
For mercy is a quality which love derives from the object towards 
which it is directed: we may love the happy, but our love only as- 
sumes the aspect of pity when it is directed towards the wretched. 
St. Thomas derives the Latin word “misericordia” from “‘miserans 
cor” (a pitying heart)—a heart, that is to say, which grieves over 
another’s wretchedness, and will relieve it, if possible. Such is the 
Sacred Heart of the Shepherd of souls. Out of pity for fallen hu- 
manity, He was made flesh; out of pity for it, He died on the Cross; 
out of pity for the individual soul, He daily renews the offering of 
His precious life in the unbloody Sacrifice; out of pity, He pursues 
the sinner all his life, striving to bring him to repentance. Woe to 
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us if He were not merciful! How few there are that cannot look 
back upon deeds, which they would gladly expiate, were it possible, 
with tears of blood! Yet, it were all of no avail but for the Blood 
of that Good Shepherd who laid down His life for his sheep. “The 
mercies of the Lord that we are not consumed” (Lam., iii. 22). 


GENERAL TITLE TO MERGY 


In one sense, we have all the same title to mercy, inasmuch as we 
are all in deepest spiritual need. “All are under sin,” as St. Paul 
says (Rom., iii. 9), and St. John adds: “If we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us” (I John, 
i. 8). As regards original sin, all are on a par; we vary as to the 
extent of our guilt in the matter of actual sin, but none are wholly 


free. Sin is the great universal evil; it swarms all over humanity 
like maggots in a carcase. Since the attributes of God are God Him- 
self, so His mercy is Himself in relation to us, His sinful creatures, 
whom He pities and desires to succor. In this sense we have all a 
title to mercy. It delights Him more to exhibit Himself in our re- 
gard merciful rather than justly severe: “For He knoweth our 
frame. . . . He remembereth that we are dust” (Ps. cii. 14). 
Therefore, the Holy Scriptures are constantly insisting upon His 
mercy. Psalm cxxxv terminates each verse with the words: “For 
His mercy endureth for ever.” We are told that He is “plenteous 
in mercy,” that “the earth is full of the mercy of the Lord,” that 
“His mercy is above the heavens.” Frequently the Psalmist speaks 
of “His tender mercies.” 

Facts bear out what words proclaim: from the beginnings of the 
human race God has met reiterated rebellion with renewed offers of 
mercy. The whole life of the Incarnate Word is a drama of mercy. 
He never showed himself severe towards the frail; He was only 
inexorable when men drove Him to it by perverse and obdurate 
wickedness. So likewise, infinite mercy is always held out to our- 
selves, if we will but accept it. 


SPECIAL TITLES TO MERCY 


We find recorded in Holy Scripture three special titles to mercy 
—certain dispositions of the soul to which a promise of mercy is 
attached. 
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Mary sings in her Magnificat: “His mercy is from generation 


unto generations, to them that fear Him.” She speaks, I take it, of 
that filial fear which is “the beginning of wisdom” (Ps. cx. 10)— 
of that shrinking dread of offending God, which results from the 
love of God, and is, as St. Teresa says, the first step towards the 
heights of contemplation. 

Hope is another special title to the mercy of God. Many times 
repeated in varying phrases is the saying of the Psalm: “Mercy 
shall encompass him that hopeth in the Lord” (Ps. xxxi. 10). The 
virtue of hope is most pleasing to God. And, after all His assur- 
ances and our own lifelong experience, it is a grievous outrage 
against God not to hope in Him. It is an implicit denial of His love 
for us or of His power to come to our aid. Wherefore, knowing 
our mistrustful and timorous nature, God has fortified us with His 
promise that we shall receive mercy if we but hope in Him. 

Finally, our Saviour Himself, the Shepherd of our souls, gives 
us His conditioned promise that the merciful shall receive mercy. 
And He has shown us in the parable of the two debtors that the 
greatest offense which man can do against us is trifling in compari- 
son with our own sins against God. Here, then, are our three spe- 
cial titles to mercy: fear God, trust in Him, and forgive offenses, 
for so doing mercy we shall obtain it. 


CONCLUSION 


How infinite is our debt to the Prince of Shepherds, Jesus Christ 
our Lord! In Him and by Him we were created, for us He became 
Man, and for us He died. It was He who washed us in the waters 
of baptism, incorporating us into His mystical body. As often as 
we have strayed from Him, so often has He sought us and brought 
us back, forgetful of all our ingratitude, insults and injuries. With 
His own Body and Blood He feeds us; His own Mother has He 
assigned to us to be our Mother also. He has gone before us to 
prepare our everlasting home. Surely, we will never allow such 
love to be of no avail. 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Primacy of Peter 


By Francis BLACKWELL, O.S.B. 


“And, going into one of the ships, that was Simon’s, He desired him to draw 
back a little from the land. And sitting He taught the multitudes out of the ship” 
(Luke, v. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: When Jesus first looked upon Simon, He saw him 
to be the Rock whereon to build His Church, and changed 
his name to Cephas, or Peter (John, i. 42). He fore- 
shadowed Peter’s future office by teaching the multitudes 
from Simon’s ship. To show forth that office once again, 
Christ bade Simon launch out into the deep, and let down 
his nets for the famous draught of fishes. Thenceforth 
Peter held the foremost place among the Twelve. 

I. Before His Passion, Our Lord appointed Peter head of His 
Church on earth (Matt., xvi. 18). 

II. Entering upon His Passion, Jesus emphasized the Primacy of 
Peter, by praying in particular for Peter’s faith (Luke, 
#2. 32). 

III. After His Passion, when Peter, by a threefold profession of 
love for Jesus, had atoned for his threefold denial, our 
Blessed Saviour emphasized still more the Primacy of 
Peter. 

Conclusion: If a visible head was needed when the Church was 
small, and Christ’s teaching was fresh in men’s minds, it is 
certainly necessary today. 


The first occasion, dear brethren, on which we meet with St. Peter 
in the Gospel is after Andrew and John have come to know Him 
whom the Baptist has pointed out to his disciples, with the words: 
“Behold the Lamb of God.”’ Andrew says to his brother, Simon: 
“We have found the Messias, which is, being interpreted, the 
Christ.” And he brings him to Jesus. And Jesus, looking upon 
him, says: “Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called 
Cephas, which is interpreted Peter” (John, i. 42). No sooner has 
our Lord looked upon him than He sees in Simon a fit man to become 
head of His Church, and gives him a name signifying his future 
office. Simon Bar-Jona—the weak and timorous “child of the dove” 
—shall be changed through grace into Peter, one firm as a rock. 

In the account from the Holy Gospel according to St. Luke, which 
has been read today, we are told that multitudes pressed upon Jesus. 
Why? To hear the word of God. Now, what does Jesus do? He 
sees two ships standing by the lake. The fishermen are gone out of 
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them and are washing their nets. He goes up into one of the ships, 
that is Simon’s. He desires him to put out a little from the land, 
and, sitting down, He teaches the multitudes out of the ship. 

Could anything be more striking? Our Lord goes up into one of 
the ships to teach the word of God. He goes up into one of the 
ships, indeed; yet that ship is Simon’s. Then, lest the lesson should 
be lost on us, He turns from addressing the crowd to Simon, and 
says: “Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for a 
draught.” As the people were taught from Simon’s ship, so, too, 
from Simon’s ship is the net cast which encloses a very great multi- 
tude of fishes. For fear the net shall break, his companions come 
to his aid. But Simon holds the foremost place in the ship, and the 
ship is the Church. He must first let down the net. To Simon 
Peter, before all others, apply the words: “From henceforth thou 
shalt catch men.” His fellow-fishermen are helpmates, who, in con- 
junction with him, gather souls into Peter’s net, and fill with them 
his ship—which is the Catholic Church. 


PROMINENCE OF PETER AMONG THE TWELVE 


From the time that Peter and his partners were called to catch 
men, he holds a marked position among the Apostles. In the midst 
of important missionary labors our Blessed Lord went to Peter’s 
house and healed his mother-in-law, who was sick of a fever. And 
later, as St. Mark tells us, after Jesus had gone away, “Simon, and 
they that were with him, followed after Him.” When Matthew, 
Mark and Luke draw up lists of the names of the Apostles, Peter’s 
name is always put first. St. Matthew expressly describes him as: 
“The first, Simon who is called Peter.” Peter, with James and John, 
witnessed the raising to life of the daughter of Jairus. Peter jumped 
into the water to meet our Lord as He came to His disciples walk- 
ing upon the sea. And Peter, also, asked our Lord to expound the 
parable concerning outward and inward purity (Matt., xv. 15). 

But more impressive then these instances of the prominence of St. 
Peter was his behavior when many of the disciples went away, and 
walked no more with Jesus, because they found it hard to believe His 
doctrine about the Bread of Life and His assertion that He would 
give them His Flesh to eat. Then Jesus said to the Twelve: “Will 
you also go away?” And Simon Peter answered Him: “Lord, to 
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whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we 
have believed and have known that Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
God” (John, vi. 68-70). 


Curist APPOINTS PETER HEAD oF His CHurRcH 


Shortly afterwards, when our Lord asked His disciples whom they 
took Him to be, Peter exclaimed: “Thou art Christ the Son of the 
living God!” What a wonderful act of faith was that, dear 
brethren! Though the Apostles had seen His miracles and had 
listened to His lofty teaching, what deep-rooted prejudices had to 
be overcome before they could firmly believe that Jesus was really 
the Messias pictured by the prophets—before they could bring them- 
selves to adore the Word made Flesh, even as they adored Jehovah 
Himself! Once, it is true, astounded and carried away at the sight 
of His miracles, they had cast themselves at the feet of Christ with 
the words: “Indeed thou art the Son of God” (Matt., xiv. 33). But 
now there is no question of being carried away by enthusiasm. A 
calm, considered answer is called for; one that shall seal the faith of 
the Apostles with a clear precise formula. “Whom,” asked our 
Lord, “do men say that the Son of man is?” “Some,” answered 
the Apostles, “some John the Baptist, and other some Elias, and 
others Jeremias, or one of the prophets.” Jesus saith to them: “But 
whom do you say that I am?” Simon Peter answered and said: 
“Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

As the Apostles heard Peter utter these words they echoed in their 
own hearts that confession of faith which Simon made in the 
divinity of our Lord. And Jesus answering said to him: “Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-Jona: because flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it to thee, but My Father who is in heaven (Matt., xvi. 13-17). 
Then to Peter’s declaration—“Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 
God”—our Lord pronounced a glorious parallel : “And I say to thee, 
that thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will build My Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give to thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt 
bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven” (ibid.). 

Now, my brethren, the keys of a city are always delivered, as the 
symbol of authority, to that person to whom is entrusted the supreme 
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power. Others, indeed, may partake of that power, yet it is ever 
in subordination to the one head invested with the supreme power. 


CHRIST REPEATEDLY EMPHASIZES PETER’s HEADSHIP 


When Satan wished to tempt the Apostles to forswear Christ, 
Jesus emphasized Peter’s headship over them by saying to Peter: 
“Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you, that he may 
sift you as wheat : but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: 
and thou, being once converted, confirm thy brethren” (Luke, xxii. 
31-32). How could the prayer of our Lord Himself go unheard? 
The faith of Peter, established by the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
never failed, nor could fail. Moreover, when Christ bade Peter 
confirm his brethren, He meant that, now that he had been prayed 
for by Jesus Himself, he was to establish the faith of the other 
Apostles on a firm basis. Such was our Lord’s prayer for Peter on 
the eve of His Passion. 

After His Resurrection and before His Ascension into Heaven, 
Christ again emphasizes Peter’s headship over His Church. He 
commissions him to feed His whole flock, His lambs and His sheep 
—both laity and clergy; that there may be one fold and one shepherd, 
that is, one Church and one Chief Pastor. By thrice inquiring of 
Peter: “Simon, son of John, lovest thou me more than these?” 
(John, xxi. 15-17), our Lord leads him to atone by a threefold 
profession of love for having three times denied Jesus during His 
Passion. After the first and second protestation of love, our Saviour 
utters the words: “Feed My lambs”; and after the third: “Feed My 
sheep.” Now, to “feed,” in the language of Scripture, means tc 
guide, to rule. Therefore, in bidding Peter feed His lambs and His 
sheep, our Lord lays yet further stress on the fact that Peter is to be 
the Head of the Church. 


THE NEED OF A VISIBLE HEAD ToDAY 


If, brethren, a visible head was needed when the Church was small 
and Christ’s teaching was fresh in men’s minds, is it surprising, now 
that the Church is worldwide and heresies rife, that our Lord should 
have intended Peter’s headship to continue, in the Papacy, down to 
our own day and throughout all time? 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Two Gospels 
By W. F. Cunnincuaw, C.S.C. 


“If therefore thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember that thy 
brother hath anything against thee, leave there thine offering before the altar, 
and go first to be reconciled to thy brother; and, then coming, thou shalt offer 
thy gift” (Matt., v. 23-24). 


SYNOPSIS: A. Introduction: Love the foundation of the religion of Christ, 


B. Body: (I) The Two Gospels: (1) The Gospel of Love. 
(2) The Gospel of Hate. 
(11) The two tests: (1) Generosity. (2) Selfish- 
NeSS. 
(III) Application to our own lives. 


C. Conclusion: The lesson of today’s Gospel. 


The law of love is fundamental in the religion founded by Christ. 
When asked by one of the doctors of the law which was the greatest 
commandment, He replied: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole mind, with thy whole heart and thy whole soul. 
This is the greatest and the first commandment; and the second is 
like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


THE GOSPEL OF LOVE 


At first glance, it would seem that this commandment might be 
lived up to without much effort, since to love is one of the primary 
impulses of the human heart. We see this evidenced every day in 
our own lives and in the lives of those about us. The type of human 


love that most deserves our reverence is that consummating the union 
of husband and wife, expressing itself in the rearing of their chil- 
dren and the creation of a Catholic home. But human love is evi- 
denced also in the passionate pursuit of an ideal, an end, or an aim. 
That aim may be the pursuit of pleasure, on which certain misguided 
individuals center all their efforts. Or it may be business gain, 
which only too often turns what was an affectionate husband and 
father into a cold and indifferent one. Again, it may be one of the 
many fields of science or art, in which love of an ideal is an infal- 
lible condition of success. Or again, this ideal may be the promoting 
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of the things of God, and then, if ever, love of vocation is the only 
sure safeguard against what would be worse than failure. And 
finally, if now and then an individual is met with who seems to care 


nothing for anything or for any other person apart from himself, 
the reason for this is not far to seek. We soon discover that this 
individual is eaten up with self-love. 


THE GOSPEL OF HATE 


On the other hand, as universal as is this impulse to love, we find 
that it is paralleled by another impulse hardly less common, but cer- 
tainly far less productive of good; and that is the impulse “to hate.” 
Few of us can deny with any semblance of truth that there are some 
persons towards whom we constantly experience a deep feeling of 
dislike. At times this aversion is felt towards whole classes of per- 
sons, and then surely it may truthfully be called “hatred.” Occa- 
sionally, in the lives of the Saints we read of certain souls who have 
developed a holy hatred of self. 


THE Test oF Love 


Now, it is altogether apart from our purpose this morning to at- 
tempt to analyze this impulse to love, on the one hand, or the impulse 
to hate, on the other. Nevertheless, it will help us very much in our 
analysis of our duties as Christians—that is, as followers of Christ 
—if we can discover a test which will tell us whether or not our 
mental attitude towards any particular person or group of persons 
is one of love or hate. Such a test can be discovered without much 
difficulty. If we ask ourselves: “What is the trait which is com- 
mon to every good lover ?’’—whether we apply that term to adoles: 
cent youth, to husband or wife, to the man of the world, or to the 
devotee of religion—I believe we can answer without hesitation, 
that trait is generosity. We see it in the gifts the young lover show- 
ers upon his beloved. We see it in a faithful husband toiling all day, 
and sometimes far into the night, in order that the loved ones at 
home may have all the comforts this world offers. We see it in the 
faithful wife generous in directing all her energies towards making 
that home more happy and more comfortable. We see it in the 
man of the world, who is prodigal in his expenditures of time and 
effort, whether that expenditure be in the pursuit of riches, of pleas- 
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ure, or of ambition. And, finally, we see it in the man or woman 
who enters religion and gives up all worldly love in order that there 
may be instilled into the hearts of others the love of things not of 
this world. As concerns that individual who is eaten up with self. 
love, he too is generous—but generous only towards himself. 


Tue Test oF HATE 


And, just as generosity is the infallible test of love, so too there 
is an infallible test of hate. As hatred is the direct opposite of love, 
so too the test of hatred is the direct opposite of the test of love, and 
the opposite of generosity is selfishness. If anyone doubts this, let 
him recall the effort required to do a little act of kindness in favor 
of one towards whom he feels dislike. Even to say a kind word 


to such a person is a real test of generosity. On the contrary, the 


natural impulse is to deprive such a person of all the comforts this 
life holds and to reserve them for oneself—that is, selfishness. Even 
the Saints, along with the “holy hatred” they felt for themselves, 
had what we call a “divine selfishness’ —that is, a selfishness for 
souls. They would do nothing for their own comfort or convenience 
since they hated self, but they spent their all in the service of souls 
whom they loved. 


APPLICATION TO OuR Own LIVES 


So then, dearly beloved brethren, it behooves all of us to look 
closely into the state of our own souls. Are we spreading the gos- 
pel of hate or the gospel of love? For example, what it our attitude 
towards those outside the Church? Is it one of pity and compas- 
sion? Or have we rather worked ourselves up to bitter animosity 
towards them concerning whom our only feeling should be one of 
compassion? If so, then we are spreading the gospel of hate. We 
do right in hating the falsity of a religion and the blindness of those 
adhering to it, but we have no justification for hating the blind. 
Again, what is our attitude towards our co-religionists? Is it not 
often the case that we harbor a dislike for certain individuals? Are 
there not certain persons to whom we find it almost impossible to 
say a kind word, not to mention doing a kind deed. We may well 
hate the littleness and meaness we discern in others, but we have no 
right to hate those who are little or mean. Let us look closely into 
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our lives this morning, and ask ourselves if we do not fail often 
in this particular. If we find that such is the fact, and that we are 
not struggling valiantly to overcome this attitude, we are spreading 
the gospel of hate. We have sown the seeds of hatred in the garden 
of our souls, and, unless we here and now tear them up, the weeds 
of hatred will grow so rank it will take a miracle of God’s grace 
to uproot them later. Let us be resolved that such will not be the 
case with us. We will not be servants in the gospel of hate, but 
rather faithful disciples in the gospel of love. Seeking the good 
that is in everyone, we will be conscious only of the evil that is in 
ourselves, and will turn our efforts towards correcting that. 

This is the lesson of the Gospel this morning: “Whosoever is 
angry with his brother, shall be in danger of the judgment.” But 
more! Not only must we not hold anger and hatred against another, 
but, even if others hold grievances against us, we must seek them 
out and endeavor to put ourselves on good terms with them, if we 
ourselves would be on good terms with God. 

“If, therefore, thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou 
remember that thy brother hath anything against thee, leave there 
thine offering before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy 
brother; and, then coming, thou shalt offer thy gift.” This is a test 
of generosity, indeed, but a test we all must meet. Face this fact, 
dearly beloved brethren, and act accordingly. And then, coming, 
bring your gift to God, the gift of a life devoted to making the 
gospel of love—that is, the gospel of Christ—live in the hearts of 
all, that it may reign supreme in your own. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Material and Spiritual Thrift 


By J. Exxiot Ross, C.S.P. 


“And they took up that which was left of the fragments’ (Mark, vii. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Besides other lessons, this Gospel teaches us the importance of 
thrift—the careful use of God's gifts. 
II. Thrift is a splendid spiritual discipline. 
Ill. Our thrift should extend to the careful use of public and semi- 
public property. 
IV. Thrift in the use of natural resources. 
V. Results of national extravagance. 
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The Gospel which has just been read to you suggests a wide 
variety of thoughts. I might preach to you on Christ’s consideration 
for the multitude, or on God’s providential care of mankind by His 
annual multiplication of grains and animal foods, or on our complete 
dependence upon God’s bounty, or on this incident of Christ giving 
material bread for men’s bodies as a type of that supersubstantial 
Bread of the Eucharist. 


But doubtless you have heard innumerable sermons on these sub- 
jects, and I prefer to speak to you upon a topic equally obvious in 
this Gospel, though not as often emphasized, and though somewhat 
homelier and more prosaic. I mean the careful use of God’s gifts, 
or thriftiness. Christ set us a striking example of this thrift in His 
conduct as narrated in the Gospel. He was Lord of the universe, 
He had just multiplied a few loaves and fishes until they were 
sufficient to feed thousands of people, and He could repeat such 
multiplication at will. In fact, He could just as easily feed them by 
changing stones into bread. Yet, He told His disciples to gather up 
the fragments lest they be lost. 


I suppose Christ’s purpose in gathering up the fragments may 


have been partly to emphasize the miraculous character of the in- 
cident, to show His Apostles beyond question how great was His 
power, because what was left was so much more than what they 
started with. But was it not also to show us that we should not 
waste anything? 

No matter how easily things come, no matter how plentiful they 
are, we should never willfully destroy them. They never come to us 
as easily as those loaves and fishes came to Christ. We can never 
have as much of anything as Christ had, because Christ was God. 
And as He was careful of such common, homely things as bread and 
fish, so should we be careful of everything entrusted to us. For we 
are really only stewards of God. We own nothing in the same abso- 
lute way that Christ owned this bread. We should gather up the 
fragments lest they be lost. 


THRIFT IS A SPLENDID SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE 


That is the first reason for thrift—Christ’s example. But even 
without Christ’s example we might have deduced the usefulness of 
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thrift for our spiritual well-being. For a careful use of material 
things reacts upon the spirit. It is a splendid discipline. When 


practised in the spirit of the religious communities, it begets a cer- 
tain freedom of soul, an independence of material things that is es- 
sential for our spiritual health. Those who have this thrift, rightly 
considered, are poor in spirit, and Christ has beatified them. 

This poverty of spirit, begotten of thrift, is really the foundation 
of that peace of heart without which there can be no spiritual prog- 
ress. Someone has said that the difference between financial heaven 
and financial hell is in always spending a little less than you make. 
And one might say that this is often the difference between spiritual 
heaven and hell. For spending more than you make leads to all sorts 
of spiritual disorders. The man who is only one jump ahead of the 
sheriff, is not very far ahead of the devil either. With his mind 
bothered by material cares brought on by his lack of thrift, he has no 
time or stomach for spiritual things. The only way of freeing our- 
selves from material cares is by spending a little less than we make, 
by being thrifty, by gathering up the fragments lest they be lost. 

And this applies to every man, no matter how rich he is. For 
everyone feels the temptation to spend all he can. There is always 
someone richer with whom he has the temptation to compete. If the 
rich are to be spiritually independent, they too must practise thrift. 


THRIFT WITH PuBLIc AND QuasI-PuBLiIc PROPERTY 


And if this lack of thrift is noticeable in regard to our own 
things, where self-interest comes into play to dictate carefulness, 
much more evident is it in regard to public and quasi-public prop- 
erty. Ordinarily, people have very little conscience about using what 
belongs to the Government or to corporations. They abuse rail- 
road coaches and stations; they mark up and dog-ear books from the 
public library; they litter up public parks, break fences, and pull 
flowers. Autoists are special offenders in this way. They think 
nothing of tearing branches off a tree for spring blossoms or autumn 
leaves, if only they can get away with it. The beautiful dogwood 
has been exterminated near some of our cities because of such 
vandals. All this indicates a lack of Christ’s spirit. It is not gath- 
ering up the fragments, as it were, not making things last as long 
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as they can, as Christ made the fragments of loaves and fishes do 
for another time. 

Because the property is public, is no excuse for making it wear 
out faster than it should. Somebody has to pay for it. Govern- 
ments and corporations cannot multiply buildings and equipment, as 
Christ multiplied the loaves and fishes. And ultimately it is the pub- 
lic that pays. In the case of the Government, all this has to come 
out of taxes. All who contribute directly or indirectly to taxes are, 
therefore, paying for this abuse. In the case of corporations, its 
patrons pay in the long run. If hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are wasted annually by careless use of property, the charge for serv- 
ices must be higher. 

Even here too, then, self-interest really dictates the careful use of 
property, thrift, a saving attitude, making things last as long as they 
can, gathering up the fragments, though it takes more insight to see 
this in regard to such property than when we are dealing with our 
own. 


THRIFT WITH NATIONAL RESOURCES 


The same attitude of carefulness ought to prevail also in the case 
of what might be called national resources. No one generation should 
wantonly waste what really belongs to the future. Our aim should 
be so to use our present resources that they will be handed on in 
even better condition to our successors. There are some things, of 
course, which once used are gone forever. This is true of gasoline. 
Every ton of coal, every barrel of oil used is so much subtracted from 
the future supply. And that supply is definitely limited. We can 
only try to use these gifts of nature for wise purposes now, and 
hope that man’s ingenuity will devise some substitute when we come 
to their end. But there are other things, such as timber and the 
fertility of the soil, that can be indefinitely conserved. By replant- 
ing cut-over tracts, by proper rotation of crops and the use of 
fertilizers, we can hand on to succeeding generations this inheritance 
of ours in just as good condition as we received it from our fathers. 
We can, as it were, gather up the fragments lest they be lost. 


RESULTS OF NATIONAL EXTRAVAGANCE 


Yet, as a nation we have been criminally careless in the use of 
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our natural resources. Because this continent seemed so inexhausti- 


ble in comparison with the sparse population of a few years ago, 
no thought was given to the future. Whole sections have been ren- 
dered almost useless for farming, because nothing was put back into 
the soil. The whole object was to get as much as possible in the 
shortest time. Great forests were ruthlessly cut down, and the naked 
soil allowed to waste away irretrievably. And as a consequence, in- 
stead of a steady supply sufficient for our needs, we are faced witha 
timber famine. 

What is the cause of the high cost of living, of which we com- 
plain so much? Well, it is to some extent rather the cost of high 
living, of living without thought of the morrow, without thrift, 
without gathering up the fragments lest they be lost. Because our 
fathers lived in that way, we today must pay more for such essential 
things, for instance, as lumber. As a consequence, our houses cost 
more to build, our rents are higher. Sources of food such as oysters 
and terrapin, that with proper thrift might have been sufficient for 
all, are now luxuries of the rich. 

Of course, you individually can do little or nothing about conserv- 
ing our natural timber resources and the like. It requires a national 
policy. But to have such a policy, a nation must be made up largely 
of individuals who are thrifty, who are always thinking about gath- 
ering up the fragments lest they be lost. And a nation where such 
individuals predominate, will have a national policy of conservation. 

Examine yourselves, then, in regard to this homely virtue of 
thrift. Have you been careful about your own things? Have you 
wasted food or clothing, have you wantonly destroyed furniture, 
have you abused books or other articles? And have you been care- 
ful about the property of others? Thrift is a fine thing in itself. 
But that person is despicable who practises it in regard to his own 
things, and abuses what does not belong to him. And, finally, have 
you done what you could to preserve our natural resources? Have 
you exercised thrift? Have you gathered up the fragments lest 
they be lost? 





Book Reviews 


PAULINE STUDIES? 


There is no Christian teacher or preacher who will deny the necessity 
and usefulness of understanding the Epistles of St. Paul. For it is these 
imperishable letters, addressed by the great Apostle to a variety of com- 
munities on a multitude of subjects, that furnish our chief source of 
theology. The Epistles give us in detail and in practical form the more 
general and germinal teachings of the Gospels; they are the Gospels’ 
teachings and principles reduced to action and applied to concrete cases 
and conditions. 

Nor will anyone who has even a slight acquaintance with the writings 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles question the difficulty there is in compre- 
hending the meaning of many of his doctrines, phrases, words, etc. St. 
Peter called attention to this long ago when he said: “In which (i.e., in 
the Epistles of St. Paul) are certain things hard to be understood, which 
the unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do the other scriptures, to 
their own destruction” (II Pet., iii. 16). The difficulty of understand- 
ing the writings of St. Paul arises partly from the sublimity of the mat- 
ters he often treats, partly from the peculiar style and impetuous char- 


acter of the great Apostle, and partly from the audiences addressed, 
the times, circumstances and conditions under which he wrote. 


There can be no doubt, therefore, of the usefulness and need of 
works which elucidate and explain the Pauline letters. One real rea- 
son why we so seldom hear the Epistles preached on in our churches is 
that there is a dearth of works on the Epistles which will enable the 
ordinary priest and pastor readily to understand and apply the teaching 
of these classic letters to present times and conditions. What we want, 
then, is more works on the writings of St. Paul, and works which, while 
embodying the best of ancient and modern erudition, are able to apply 
this through a method that is at once brief and practical. These days 
call for treatises suited for ready use. Readers should not be obliged 
to wade through endless pages of irrelevant matter in order to ascer- 
tain something that can be summed up in a page or a paragraph. 

Like Dr. Vosté’s other well-known works on the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians and Ephesians, the volume under review meets the re- 
quirements of our times and satisfies the desires of our students, espe- 
cially here in America, where we are impatient of unnecessary and im- 
pertinent displays of knowledge. Dr. Vosté is acquainted with the best 


1 Studia Paulina. Disseruit Fr. Jacobus M. Vosté, O.P., S. Scripturz Lector et 
S. Scripture Doctor, Professor Exegeseos Novi Testamenti. Collegia Angelico, 
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of all that has been written, past and present, on his subject ; and he has 
the practical instinct and ability to seize upon the essentials and to pre- 
sent them to the student in a manner at once concise, lucid and sufficient- 
ly comprehensive. In the present work, therefore, he has rendered an- 
other great service to Catholic scholarship by selecting the main diffi- 
culties that are found in the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and 
Hebrews, and by explaining these difficulties in the very satisfactory 
way just described. His writings are a real aid to priests and students, 
they are classic treatises on the subjects discussed, they are invaluable 
additions to Catholic Biblical scholarship ; and they ought, therefore, to 
be heartily welcomed and patronized by all ranks of the clergy, as well 
as by the Catholic laity whose background of knowledge is adequate 
to their appreciation. 

The many admirers of Dr. Vosté’s writings will be greatly pleased to 
learn that his scholarly efforts and labors, extending over many years, 
have within the last few months been recognized in a special manner 
by the Holy Father, who appointed him a member of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission and a Consultor of the Congregation on Oriental 
Affairs. We all rejoice in these honors, so duly merited by Dr. Vosté, 
but at the same time we hope the new burdens they impose will not pre- 
vent his continuing to give us more of the ripe fruits of his rich erudi- 
tion and experience. C. J. Cartan, O.P. 


MODERN CATECHETICS 


Apparently a better day is at hand in the field of religious teaching, 
for mere negative criticism, voicing only the prevailing sense of general 
dissatisfaction with existing conditions, is giving way to constructive 
effort that bids fair to result in substantial improvement. If the present 
activity along this line continues, we shall soon be able to boast of a 
catechetical literature that is nowise inferior to that published in the 
German language. Of late, some really significant works have appeared 
in the English language, dealing with the subject of catechetics in a 
thoroughly scientific and up-to-date manner that brings joy to the heart 
of the teacher of religion who is anxious to apply to the teaching of his 
subject-matter the most efficient and promising methods. Outstanding 
among these publications is the scholarly volume that comes from the 
pen of Father Sharp.* 


The aim of the book is practical. It intends to bring real and much- 
needed help to the teacher who is engaged in actual school work, and 
whose exacting duties leave little time for unprofitable speculation and 


* Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion. By Rev. John K. Sharp, A.M., 
S.T.B. Foreword by Rt. Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, S.T.D., Bishop of Brooklyn 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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academic discussion. It makes no one-sided plea for any particular 
method, but gathers what is good and useful from many sources with 
commendable impartiality and fine discernment. Very comprehensive 
in scope, it deals with all the phases of the subject, and will prove a 
reliable guide in the various situations that may confront the teacher, 


In his strictures on the catechetical method the author observes praise- 
worthy moderation. There has been entirely too much cheap criticism, 
and we are grateful for the author’s tactful restraint and good taste. Of 
course, he has no sympathy for the abuses of this method, but he also 
realizes that a method must not be judged by the excesses with which 
it has occasionally become associated. Inasmuch as catechizing means 
oral teaching, it will never be supplanted by any other form of instruc- 
tion; but, even in its more restricted sense as implying instruction by 
question and answer, it will always retain a place in elementary teaching. 
By all means let it be pruned of all objectionable excrescences by which 
it has become overlaid, but that does not say that it must be completely 
abolished. Certainly, also, our existing catechisms clamor for a radical 
revision. The ideal catechism must not be the exclusive product of the 
theologian, as has hitherto mostly been the case; it requires the codpera- 
tion of both the theologian and the pedagogue, and the considerations 
that govern its composition must be chiefly educational. The existing 
relation will have to be reversed, and it must be better understood that 
the child is not for the catechism but that the catechism is for the child. 
Besides, the author is quite right when he remarks that the catechism 
does not pretend to be a method of teaching. It merely presents the 
matter that is to be taught, leaving the question of method to the 
teacher. In many ways it must be supplemented by other methods. 
Most teachers will agree with the author’s position. 

Speaking of the aims in teaching religion, the author warns against 
an exaggerated intellectualism from which religious teaching in the 
past has not always been free, and which in part accounts for the col- 
lapses in adult life so eloquently deplored by Father Hull, S.J., and 
Bishop Bellord. The necessity of will-training and of habit-formation 
is duly emphasized. Likewise, attention is directed to the affective life, 
which is so frequently overlooked and neglected. The emotions are 
valuable sources of energy that can be profitably directed into religious 
channels and made subservient to religious purposes. The dullness of 
our religious teaching, of which we hear so many complaints, is due pre- 
cisely to the absence of emotional appeal. Color, richness and interest 
will no longer be lacking in religious instruction, if the emotions are 
properly enlisted. It will not do to overfeed the head and to starve the 
heart. The emotions can be so purified and trained that they will be 
positive helps towards Christian living. A mutilated view of the nature 
of man is responsible for this neglect of the feelings and affects that 
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has done so much harm. Religion must embrace the whole man as he 
comes from the hands of the Creator. What the author has to say 
anent these matters is eminently practical and in full accord with the 
best traditions of psychology. In this connection we find a brief 
chapter on external Good Manners, which may be regarded as a 
little gem and ought to be profoundly pondered. External forms of 
social behavior have a real moral significance of which Catholics are 
rather inclined to be oblivious, and which, therefore, needs to be pointed 
out to them. The fact that the author adverts to this matter—which 
to some may appear trivial—proves that there is little that escapes his 
attention. Misfits in life are so frequent, because so many make a fatal 
mistake in the choice of a vocation. Hence, a chapter on vocational 
guidance is not out of place. The religious teacher will frequently have 
the opportunity to act as a vocational counsellor. If this opportunity is 
rightly used, much human waste can be prevented and much human un- 
happiness avoided. 

The last part of the book is devoted to the technique of teaching 
religion. In writing this chapter, the author has fully utilized the re- 
sults of modern psychological research, and also drawn heavily on his 
own experience, which has been gained in practical school work. The 
section is abreast of the latest advances of science, and deals adequately 
with all pertinent points. We single out for special mention the chapter 
on visual instruction and graphic illustrations. The blackboard is a 
powerful ally of the teacher. A little sketch clarifies ideas better than 
a flood of words. It also quickens the flagging attention, and relieves 
the weariness that goes with prolonged listening. A small piece of 
chalk in the hands of an expert teacher can do wonders. The book 
contains 32 pages of blackboard drawings that will prove very il- 
luminating and suggestive. 

No attempt has been made in the preceding to give the full contents 
of the book. What has been said, however, ought to whet the appe- 
tite of the reader and render him eager to appropriate the riches crowded 
into these pages. The concluding words of the Preface do no more 
than justice to the merits of the splendid work. “We may readily 
agree,” says the scholarly Bishop of Brooklyn, “that Father Sharp has 
rendered a very useful and meritorious service in preparing this text- 
book of methods of teaching Religion, and we frankly acknowledge that 
he has indeed succeeded in fulfilling his announced purpose of sub- 
mitting to the attention of religious and lay teachers ‘some of the more 
important ideas and principles that underlie the teaching of Religion.’ ” 

CHARLES BRUEBL, D.D. 
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IS GOD KNOWABLE? 


“The only God whom man can worship without idolatry is the Un- 
known God—that Supreme Power who ‘is not a Mind, but something 
higher than a Mind; not a Force, but something higher than a Force; 
not a Being, but something higher than a Being; something for which 
we have no words, something for which we have no ideas.’” We read 
this in the Introduction to “Tongues of Fire.” The sub-title of the 
volume interprets the title: “A Bible of Sacred Scriptures of the Pagan 
World,” and the title itself is taken from Acts, ii. 2-4. The compiler 
of the volume is, we are informed by the paper-jacket of the book, “not 
a writer by profession, but a painter and sculptor.” The large book of 
xxvi -+ 416 pages makes no attempt, the Compiler remarks in her 
Preface, to present “the full and logical development of any religious or 
philosophical system,” but rather chooses “those passages which seem 
to have the greatest beauty and spiritual appeal.” The range of selec- 
tion is very wide—Vedic, Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, Chinese, 
Greek, Latin, Japanese, and other writings. Comment seems hardly 
necessary here, since no argument can be based on the various ap- 
proaches of the human mind towards the Deity save that of the uni- 
versality of man’s conviction of Deity and the practical hopelessness of 
man to achieve correct and satisfactory notions of God without His 
revelation. 


But the reviewer should perhaps offer apology for placing under a 
common heading two wholly Catholic volumes together with the 
“Tongues of Fire.” Opening casually the volume compiled by Dr. Slat- 
tery,” the reviewer’s eyes fell first upon “Virgil’s beautiful simile of the 
light of God’s grace” : “That infinite and ineffable Good which is yonder 
on high, speeds to love, just as a ray of light is drawn to a lucid body” 
(Purgatorio, Canto XV). “The Divine Comedy,” writes the eloquent 
Compiler, “is not a record of physical discovery and exploration, but it 
is the penitential itinerary which every sinner must make to regain peace 
with God.” Dante had rather well-defined ideas of God and of His 
Providence. His journey to the Hereafter was one ex umbris et 
imaginibus in lucem. He was Catholic in instinct, knowledge, and out- 
look. Dr. Slattery’s volume of 313 pages illustrates this fact thoroughly 
in the various favorite passages chosen by nearly 400 lovers of Dante 
with personal comment. It is obviously a book for the occasional five 
or ten minutes which we have to spare between our stated tasks or 
duties, and its fragmentary character is here helpful instead of dis- 


1 Tongues of Fire: A Bible of Sacred Scriptures of the Pagan World. Com- 
piled by Grace H. Turnbull (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929). 

2 My Favorite Passage from Dante, Chosen and Explained by the Most Dis- 
tinguished Dante Lovers of the World Today. A Compilation with an Introduc- 
tion by John T. Slattery, Ph.D. (The Devin-Adair Company, New York). 
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couraging. A lovely book, beautifully printed, indeed, but attractive in 
its contents even more than in its outer dress. 

In the other volume’ we leave poetry for prose, but find almost imme- 
diately an enticing and adequate answer to the question: Is God Know- 
able? The second chapter is entitled: “Are God and Heaven Know- 
able?” Father Buck ordinarily uses the dialogue-form in his explana- 
tions of Catholic doctrine, and succeeds in convincing as well as inter- 
esting the reader. The fact that he is himself a convert enables him 
better to appreciate the difficulties of Protestant inquirers or objectors, 
while his style of discussion is easy and natural and charmingly phrased. 


H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


84 Convert-Pastor Explains. By Rev. J. R. Buck, Pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Salem, Oregon. With a Foreword by Rev. Edwin O’Hara, LL.D. (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


AN UNUSUAL NOVEL 


It was Victor Hugo, I believe, who said that the next great epic 
would have to be written about a soul. As yet no such epic has made 
its appearance, but a good half of modern fiction testifies to the excel- 
lence and suggestions of the Hugo prophecy. We have read psycho- 
logical novels, novels of the subconscious and the superconscious, 
“stream of consciousness novels.” Though there is a great deal of 
faddishness in all this fashionable literature, the tendency towards a 
more profound analysis of human motives could not well be avoided. 
“Victim and Victor”* is here to show how remarkable the result of 
such an analysis may be. I have no doubt that it is an important and 
supremely competent book. The reader will soon discover that it is 
also an interesting story. 

Enter the Rev. Michael Mann, through whose virtues of character 
and spirit there runs a peculiar flaw—a kind of psychic abnormality 
which eventually, after it has been thoroughly understood, proves to be 
a gift. But prior to finding himself, our hero (who is a member of 
the Anglican clergy) suffers disgrace, then gives himself entirely to 
charitable activity—which is social science plus religion—and hopes for 
the day of his reinstatement. Meanwhile he “joins up” with Dr. Claude 
Munroe, a well-educated and relatively agnostic physician who reminds 
one a little of some of Paul Bourget’s medical men. The result is that 
the two undertake psychiatric treatment and minister to numerous pa- 
tients with unusual success. Their method is interesting, but the author 
unfailingly maintains the stress upon his twin leading characters. 

As a matter.of fact, the book is primarily an unusually keen, illumi- 


*Victim and Victor. By John Rathbone Oliver (The Macmillan Company, 
New York City). 
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nating study of friendship. Dr. Oliver has created skillfully contrasted 
types which he manages to bring into affecting harmony. Round about 


both he throws his personal knowledge of medical and clerical milieux, 
seeing all with humor and yet never degenerating into satire. One may 
profitably add that the book touches to a not inconsiderable extent upon 
Catholic realities, always with tact and understanding. Priests wil] 
enjoy reading it, and for some of them it may open up absorbing field 
of inquiry. Nor ought we to forget that here is no pure work of the 
imagination. Dr. Oliver, who resides at Johns Hopkins University, 
is psychiatrist for the State of Maryland. It is said that he was led 
to write fiction at the suggestion of a friend who found psychological 
“treatises” frighteningly dull. We may rightly praise the friend. 

At all events, this is a novel of unusual merit. I have a feeling, 
which amounts to conviction, that it is destined to win many admirers 


and to retain them. Few contemporary books are, moreover, so whole- 
some and free from concessions to morbidity. Dr. Oliver has combined 


the art of Compton Mackenzie with the virtues of a Christian physician, 
GeEorGE N. SHUSTER. 


SERMONS AND CONFERENCES 


We are indebted to Father Ross for another volume of “Five Minute 
Sermons.”? There are one hundred of them, categorized under seven 
headings, but with an additional indication of their possible assignment 
to the regular progression of Sundays and prominent feasts of the 
Church Year. Well conceived, well expressed, they are obviously valu- 
able, and their consistently brief limits will not require the preacher 
occasionally to apologize for overstepping the assigned limits of time— 
the course of polite and really diplomatic action so strongly insisted 
upon by the Abbé Mullois for the preacher who should overstep the 
limits of the seven-minute sermons advocated by him. 

Father Ronald Knox remarks, in the Preface to his book :? “This book 
is unashamedly a volume of sermons, and it shall not be bought or read 
under false colors.” Needless to say, to all who are familiar with homi- 
letic disguises, “there’s a reason” for this honest declaration—a reason 
which could be expanded into a fairly long and delectable article. The 
brief and admirable Preface is, by the way, a happily illuminating in- 
troduction to an admirable volume, whose contents can justly be styled 
“sermons,” and yet are quite devoid of the dullness traditionally asso- 
ciated with printed sermons. The sermons are meaty, but clear withal, 


1 Five Minute Sermons: Short Talks on Life’s Problems, Second Series. By 
Rev. J. Elliot Ross, Paulist. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 

2The Mystery of the Kingdom, and Other Sermons. By the Rev. Ronald 
Knox, M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York City). 
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and, although concisely phrased, are easily intelligible to an attentive 
auditory. 

A reader who is familiar with “La Prédication” of Father Longhaye, 
S.J., will properly expect much from his “Retraite annuelle de huit 
jours,” and will not be disappointed by its abridgement and adaptation 
at the hands of Father Wolferstan, S.J. Excellent in matter and manner 
for those who give or make spiritual retreats, it is of great service to 
those who must preach to lay congregations ; for unless we meditate, we 
are soon “pumped dry”—a modern equivalent for the declaration made 
by St. Bernard of Clairvaux to his own monastic listeners. 

The same reminder could be made appropriately in connection with 
the volume of the “Exhortations, Conferences and Instructions” given 
by St. Jane Frances de Chantal to her nuns and faithfully set down by 
them in writing, collected and compared, carefully edited, and appearing 
in a newly revised edition.* In her fine Introduction (12 pages), Kath- 
erine Brégy alludes to this fact (page xiv). A similar contention is put 
forth in the Preface (pages 10, 11) of some 13 pages. Those who give 
retreats to Catholic associations of women will profit greatly by a study 
of the book, although it can equally well be recommended for reading 


by the laity in general. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


8 An Eight Days’ Retreat, Abridged and adapted from Retraite annuelle de huit 
jours par R. P. Longhaye, S.J. By Bertram Wolferstan, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York City). 

4 Saint Jane Frances Frémyot de Chantal: Her Exhortations, Conferences and 
Instructions. Translated from the French Edition Printed at Paris in 1875. Re- 
vised. (Loyola University Press, Chicago, Ill.) 


Other Recent Publications 


The Jurisdiction of the Confessor according to the Code of Canon Law. 
By the Rev. James P. Kelly, J.C.D. (Benziger Bros., New York City). 

One of the priest’s important and very salutary spiritual powers is his 
part in the ministry of reconciliation. The authority to forgive sin is given 
to him in explicit words at his ordination to the priesthood. That power 
lies dormant until his ecclesiastical superiors, the Supreme Pontiff or his 
immediate Ordinary, assign subjects to him over whose soul and conscience 
he may, in the name of the Saviour, exercise the judgment of mercy and 
forgiveness, guiding their steps for the future by his precepts, and prescrib- 
ing remedies for the wounds inflicted by sin. 

Since the jurisdiction or commission of the priest by the competent 
authority for the administering of the Sacrament of Penance is essential to 
the valid exercise of the ministry of reconciliation, every priest must be 
anxious to know the laws of the Church concerning jurisdiction for the 
hearing of confessions. Special tracts on an important part of the priest’s 
work, like Dr. Kelly’s treatise on the jurisdiction of the confessor, are al- 
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ways interesting and helpful to the priest, because they can treat the subject. 
matter in greater detail than the manuals of theology. The present book, in 
Part I, deals with the penitential jurisdiction in general, and puts together 
a great deal of the history of sacramental jurisdiction which one would 
have to search for laboriously in many volumes. In Part II, the particular 
grants of jurisdiction to the confessor are discussed one by one—e.g,, in 
danger of death, in more urgent cases, on the ocean, during missions, 
paschal season, etc. The book is a good summary of the law and a helpful 
digest of the opinions of authors on disputed questions concerning the 


penitential jurisdiction. STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M. 


Thomas Aquinas. His Personality and Thought. By Dr. Martin 
Grabmann, University of Munich. Authorized Translation by Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York City).— The Achieve. 
ment of the Middle Ages. By W. E. Brown, University of Glasgow 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.).— Religion Without God. By 
Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., S.T.D., Professor in the Catholic University of 
America (Longmans, Green & Co., New York City). 

Philosophers and theologians will derive great benefit from the use of 
these three works. Fr. Michel has put into a good English translation a 
work of Dr. Grabmann, the well-known Thomistic scholar, in which are 
summed up in brief space the philosophical tenets of St. Thomas and his 
conception of Christianity and the Church, along with an account of his 
life and times, of his relations to the men and movements of his day, of 
his influence on posterity. Professor Brown traces the progress made in 
law, in the material and economic life of the people, and in culture dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and combats several prevalent notions, such as the 
belief that the Renaissance was not a continuation of the Scholastic 
tradition, and that the term “scholastic” should be limited to those medie- 
val philosophers who held a common body of doctrines. Dr. Sheen’s 
book is a study of the contemporary philosophy of religion. The modern 
idea of religion without a God is explained in the words of its own advo- 
cates; the philosophical systems of the past from which this strange idea 
tcok its rise are indicated, and the author concludes with a critical 
analysis of the assumptions that underlie this conception. The work is 
tair and impartial, but deals vigorously: with the fallacies that underlie 
error; it is critical, but also constructive, devoting its final chapters to a 
study of the true rational basis of religion from the natural point of view. 


Matters Liturgical, The Collectio Rerum Liturgicarum of Rev. Joseph 
Wuest, C.SS.R.. Translated and revised by Rev. Thomas W. Mullaney, 
C.SS.R., Second Edition (Fred. Pustet Co., New York City). 

The liturgical prayers and ceremonies of the Church are the outpourings 
of her faith; there is a most intimate relationship between liturgy and 
dogma. The study of the rules and regulations concerning the sacred rites 
should be a labor of love to the clergy, who by their very state and pro- 
fession are the guard of honor in the house of God and the intercessors 
with God for the people. The laws of the sacred liturgy are numerous 
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and complicated, because they have to take into consideration so many 
things and circumstances, the great variety of different kinds of sacred 
services, and the complications in the Church Calendar arising through the 
movable feasts and seasons. For this reason it is not easy to conduct the 
divine services in harmony with the laws of the Church, unless one en- 
deavors to procure the necessary knowledge and keep it fresh in mind by 
frequently consulting books on sacred liturgy. The book of Father Wuest, 
translated into English by Faher Mullaney, is of great usefulness to all who 
have an active part in the divine worship. The small size of the book 
makes it very convenient to carry in one’s pocket or travelling bag. The 
new edition has brought up to date the liturgical regulations; otherwise, 
there are not many changes from the first edition (second printing, 1926). 
The useful little volume is not, and does not pretend to be, a discussion on 
the laws of the liturgy, but is rather a practical summary of the laws on 
Holy Mass and the Blessed Sacrament, Divine Office and the rites of the 
Roman Ritual. While in places the book is not complete and cannot be 
because of its size, it is a very useful work indeed. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 


Social Principles of the Gospel. By Alphonse Lugan. Translated from 
the French by T. Lawrason Riggs. With a Preface by John A. Ryan, 
D.D. (The Macmillan Co., New York City). 

This volume represents the first two parts of the Abbé Lugan’s monu- 
mental work on “The Social Teachings of Jesus.” With the permission 
of the author, certain abridgments were made by the translator, including 
the omission of matter that would not be of interest to English-speaking 
readers. Clergy and laity alike will find the book invaluable. Social inter- 
ests and aspirations are prominent, if not uppermost, in the minds of today, 
and on all sides there is talk of the rights of man, of the betterment of the 
economic condition of the people, of extension of democracy. Hence the 
questions naturally present themselves: Has Christianity anything to say 
on man as a social being, on his right to liberty and to equality with other 
men? The answer to this question is given in the work before us. Jesus 
was not a revolutionary reformer, but the most universal social teacher 
whom the world has heard. He laid down no social program, but He gave 
an immortal doctrine which is able to shed light on the conditions and 
problems of the present, as it has done on those of the past. Unfortunately, 
however, this aspect of Christian teaching has not in recent times received 
a great deal of attention from Catholics, and little has been done to derive 
broad principles of Christian sociology from the New Testament and Catho- 
lic tradition. The field of Social Christianity has been cultivated principally 
by Protestants. But there has come a change, and Catholic scholars of 
today, like their predecessors of the Middle Ages, are giving careful atten- 
tion to the social aspects of Christianity and its bearing on contemporary 
Situations. Abbé Lugan is one of the most prominent of these scholars, 
and his present book meets a great need. 
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Catechism of the Council of Trent for Parish Priests. Translated Into 
English With Notes by J. A. McHugh, O.P., and C. J. Callan, O.P. Secong 
and Revised Edition (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 


Parish priests and theological students will be very glad to know of this 
new edition of a classical work. A writer in the London Tablet rightly said 
a few years ago that the Catechism of the Council of Trent is the fines 
summary of Christian doctrine that has appeared since the days of the 
Apostles. And it was Pope Leo XIII who said that this is one of the 
books that every seminarian should have on his desk for study ang 
consultation. 

This new translation into English has been highly praised by competent 
critics as both exact and elegant, fitly representing in English dress the 
exactness and elegance of the classic original. The publisher has greatly 
improved this new edition by using a very fine quality of paper, which now 
compresses the 650 pages of the work into a handy volume only a little over 
an inch in thickness. The binding is durable and handsome. The work 
makes a very appropriate ordination or other gift for a priest. 


Practical Aids for Catholic Teachers. By Sister M. Aurelia, O.SF,, 
M.A., and Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Litt. D. (Benziger Brothers, 
New York City). 

This work furnishes teachers with material, methods, and devices for 
making the subject of religion a dynamic force in the lives of the little 
ones. The authors have drawn upon the best of the new education to make 
the subject of religion attractive. The collection of morning talks and 
classroom projects of all kinds should appeal to busy teachers, who are 
eager to avail themselves of anything that will assist them in presenting 
the truths of religion in a way that will appeal to the little ones. Our 
priests, too, will find the book helpful in writing their sermons for the 
Children’s Mass, as well as in preparing for their religious instruction in 
the schools. The publishers have done their share towards making the 
book attractive. The illustrations—there are more than 100—are a real 
aid to the text. The bibliography and the alphabetical index are also fea- 
tures that will be appreciated by busy readers. 

May we suggest that, in a second edition, the matter on page 160 under 
the caption, “Days of Special Interest in September,” be transferred to 
page 188? The intervening pages of illustrations—while some of these are 
very attractive—destroy the sequence of the text. An amusing misprint on 
page 300 substitutes Father Time for Father Tim. 


Newman on the Psychology of Faith in the Individual. By Sylvester P. 
Juergens, S.M., S.T.D. (The Macmillan Co., New York City). 

Newman admits that the truth of the Church rests on certain founda- 
tions, and that human reason can prove to a demonstration, objectively and 
abstractly, the credibility of religion. And yet there have been charges 
made that his apologetic teaching belongs to that of the Immanence School, 
that he accepted the Kantian idea of the objective insufficiency of faith, 
that he was wrong in his doctrine on the kind of assent given to credibility 
by those who come to the faith—in a word, that he was a precursor in 
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these questions of Modernism. In the book before us Dr. Juergens makes 
a study of Newman’s teaching on the psychology of faith, and bases it on 
the voluminous writings of the great Oratorian, and especially on the 
“Grammar of Assent.” He shows that the suspicions of unorthodoxy in that 
teaching were due to misunderstanding. Newman studied the process lead- 
ing up to faith, not to show that faith is reasonable in itself, but to bring 
out that the ordinary man who believes has sufficient proof for his needs, 
even though he is unable to analyze this proof. Moreover, he does not 
write with the accuracy of terminology nor the conciseness that is found 
in a Scholastic text-book of theology, for he addressed himself especially 
to his former coreligionists and his aim was persuasion. The accusations 
of Modernism have died down, and the Liberalism against which Newman 
spoke and wrote has been succeeded by other forms of religious error. 
Nevertheless, this able study of Dr. Juergens has not only the merit of 
explaining the Newman theory of the psychology of faith and of setting 
it over in contrast with the errors condemned by the Church, but it also 
sets out in relief the high rank which the great Cardinal is taking in the 
history of theology and the import of his doctrine for our own times and 
conditions. 


The Official Bulletin of the University of Notre Dame. Seventh Annual 
Religious Survey, 1927-1928. (University Press, Notre Dame, Indiana.) 


The Fathers of Notre Dame render a great service by publishing their 
annual survey of the opinions of their students on religious and other 
matters. It gives us an index to the minds of our young Catholic men, and 
shows us what they think about religion, the Church, the clergy, education, 
and life in general. When we know how young men are thinking, we are 
better able to guide and instruct them, and through them we are in a position 
better to understand our Catholic people generally. This is, therefore, a 
very useful work. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


Biography is so popular today that one is glad to welcome a few addi- 
tions to the lives of notable Catholics. In Sister Julia, by Sister Helen 
Louise, S.N.D., we have a full-length portrait of a stalwart pioneer nun 
(Benziger Brothers, New York, N. Y.). It is a relatively simple story 
agreeably told, most of which will be of particular interest to women in 
religion. Sister Julia came from Ireland with her parents in 1831, and 
must have been astonished at seeing the Cincinnati of those days. There 
her religious vocation ripened; and after her enrollment among the Sisters 
of Notre Dame de Namur she began that long series of administrative 
activities, journeys and spiritual ministrations which have meant so much 
to her community. The author gives a full account of everything, and 
appends selected letters from Sister Julia’s correspondence. The book is 
a likable portrait of a representative American sister. 

Father Francis Tarin, S.J., by Father Jean Dissard, S.J. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.), is an exceptional little book. It relates the 
work of a devoted missioner in modern Spain, who reclaimed many souls 
and inaugurated currents of spiritual activity which have continued to 
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heal and bless. So much of the story is admirable that one regrets as 
tendency on the part of the author to stress out of all due proportion e 


detail which remotely seems miraculous, in order to draw a parallel with the | 
Curé d’Ars. A Nobleman of Italy, translated from the German of the Rey, 7 
A. Koch, S.J., by the Rev. D. Donnelly, S.J., is good in some ways, but 
its account of St. Aloysius Gonzaga is so woefully overwritten that it can. © 
not be termed the biography for which we have been waiting (B. Herder © 


Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


Two useful translations are included among what may be termed “fe. 
flective books.” Though Flowers of the Soul, by Canon Reyna (translated 
by the Rev. Angelo Piacenti), may at first seem almost grimly ascetic, it jg 
filled with practical wisdom, and it will be of great advantage to some types 
of religious women. The material is arranged in the form of brief daily 
meditations, and should be read as disciplinary literature (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis). The School of Suffering, by Bishop Paul Wilhelm von 
Keppler, is a companion to the author’s More Joy. Here is a strong, beau- 


tiful, helpful book, packed with the wisdom of experience, the sympathy of a , 
fine heart, and the reflections of mystics and saints. After making the point ] 
that suffering is the lot of all men, the Bishop shows how it can be borne to | 
excellent advantage in the school of Christ. Though it bears some earmarks ~ 


of having been written under the stress of the World War, the book is for 
all times and everyone. We hope it will receive a hearty welcome. The 
translation, by Mr. August Brockland, is competent (B. Herder Book Co.), 

The Reign of Christ, by the Rev. Joseph Russlein, S. J. (P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York City), seems to have been written first of all as a series 


of sermons. Taking the concept of the Kingship of Christ as proposed by © 
the reigning Holy Father, our author comments upon the doctrines stressed © 


in various Encyclicals. The exposition is clear and firm, the matter is of 


the greatest importance, and the author writes with considerable rhetorical 7 
fervor. One feels, nevertheless, that the matter in this book would be much 7 
more effective as oral discourse than as printed literature. Electrons of In 
spiration is the second volume of Father Nicholas J, Kremer’s radio talks 7 


(The Mission Press, Techny, IIl.). These are chatty talks, mostly on 
ethical themes; they are not for the educated reader. 


Four books miscellaneous in character may be loosely grouped here. The © 
Soul of the Hospital, by the Rev. Edward F. Garesché, aims to set forth the 7 


“spirit” with which a true hospital is actuated, and so to instill into nurses 


an understanding of the importance of their work. It is excellently written 7 


by a man who knows the subject thoroughly, and should prove a welcome 


gift to the Catholic nurse (W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, Pa.). My 4 


Woodland Forge, by Frederick M. Lynk, is a compilation of the author's 


verse. It is decidedly of a different order than the art of Francis Thompson | 
(The Mission Press). Morality in the Making, by Roy E. Whitney (The | 
Macmillan Co., New York City), is an utterly unsatisfactory discussion of 7 
ethical judgments, which starts nowhere and gets nowhere. A Week of 7 
Communions, by the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J., is a little book intended for 7 


frequent communicants: it is slight but full of excellent common sense (B. 
Herder Book Co.). 
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